





LABOUR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


M. VAsupEvA MoortHy 


Discussing the subject under three heads, Dr. Moorthy first describes the deplorable 
conditions of life of the workers, then asks the question: What is the cause of this sorry state 
ol affairs? and in conclusion shows us the ways and means of developing healthy community 


“ 


life in industrial groups. To quote: 


....The community life of the workers in our country 


is most miserable and its healthful development is hampered by the poverty and ignorance 
of the working classes, by the conditions peculiar to the capitalist industrial economy, by bad 
city-planning and by the inattention of civic authorities to the problems of the poor.” As 
long as these factors are not radically altered, the author thinks that our industrial communities 
will continue to be potential danger spots in the State. 


Dr. Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The renowned sociologist, Mac Iver de- 
fines a community in the following terms. 
“Wherever any group, small or large, live 
together in such a way that they share, not 
this or that particular interest, but the basic 
conditions of a common life, we call that 
group a community.” According to this defi- 
nition one may _ recognize industrial 
communities in several districts of our big 
cities. For, workers have a tendency to live 
together in a particular area and share the 
basic conditions of a common life in such a 
way as to form a community within 
the acceptable sociological _connota- 
tion of the term. In the following few lines 
we shall try to discuss: I. What are the 
basic conditions of a common life which our 
workers actually share; II. then, why such 
conditions are shared; III. and finally, how 
and along what lines and to what extent, 
the conditions of common living should be 
remoulded. 


I 


The conditions of life which our workers 
share constitute a most mis¢rable picture. 
The entire situation is an indictment of 
our industrial civilization. As a rule, our 
industrial populations live in slum conditions 
whose details make an appalling catalogue 
of the dark features of our city life. 
Insanitary environment, bad housing, conges- 
tion, want of civic amenities like water and 
lighting, lack of recreational and educational 
opportunities are some of the characteristics 


of our industrial communities. A volume 
can be written on each one of these features; 
but the problem of workers’ housing is the 
most important of them all. Indeed, this 
is the central issue round which revolve all 
other ones relating to the development of 
industrial communities. A house is a 
place which settles a family on a particular 
region. It is the rendezvous of relatives 
and the meeting place of friends. From his 
house the worker goes forth to his daily 
labours and to it he returns for repose at 
the end of the day. The house, again, is 
the rearing ground of children, the future 
citizens of the world. It is the immediate 
concretization of the spiritual idea of the 
home. The house is the mainstay of the 
family; it is the pride of the mother, and 
the joy of the wife. Moreover, a house is 
selected or built with reference to the 
market place, work place, the school and 
the play place. It becomes a constituent 
part of the neighbourhood and the entire 
community derives its character from the 
types of houses and the families of which 
it is composed. 


If then, housing plays such a dominant 
role in the life of the individual and of the 
community, it would be worth while to 
consider the problem more deeply. A 
majority of our workers, especially in 
industrial cities, lives in single room tene- 
ments, some of the size of 16 feet by 10 
feet and some 10 feet by 8 fect. These 
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tenements are arranged in rows, back and 
front, with a narrow corridor in between 
them. This arrangement extends from three 


to five storeys and such buildings 
are called “chawls.’” To a __ storey, 
there are anywhere between 15 to 50 


or more such single rooms, depending on 
the size of the building. There is no water 
in the rooms, and rarely there is light. 
Between 2 to 6 lavatories, with flush system 
usually out of order, serve the entire floor. 
About 2 taps with irregular and _ insuffi- 
cient water, situated in some corner of the 
floor, is the sole source of water supply to 
all the families on the floor. In each narrow 
tenement stays an entire family of five; and 
very often two or three families are crowded 
together in the same space. The room serves 
the purpose of a drawing room, kitchen 
and bedroom. ‘The corridor is also used 
for sleeping by the elder members in the 
night and as a playground and lavatory at 
all times, but chiefly in the day time, by 
workers’ children. These houses are usu- 
ally situated near factories and either flank 
some dark alley or foul-smelling gutter or 
lie along busy roads. Even when the tene- 
ments are not located in storied buildings, 
but are built on the ground floor, still, the 
space available and the design is more or 
less similar, while the general environment 
is wholly insanitary. 

A typical labour colony er an industrial 
neighbourhood is a collection of such tene- 
ment houses, crowded beyond their capa- 
city. Such neighbourhoods may be found 
in large cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, Calcutta, Cawnpcre, Delhi and 
Madras. Especially in Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad and Calcutta, the situation of the 
industrial neighbourhoods is too loathsome 
for words. While in the narrow tenements 
themselves, soot clings to the low ceilings 
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and the blood of crushed bugs spreads in 
odd designs on smutty walls which were 
whitewashed once upon a time, on the 
streets and sidewalks heaps of garbage and 
spatters of betel-leaf and nut-juice lie scat- 
tered every few spaces. In the midst of an 
industrial community one faces at every turn 
indications of the lack of civic sense on the 
part of the workers and want of human 
responsibility on that of our legislators. It 
is superfluous in this place to elaborate with 
illustrations and figures, how such condi- 
tions of living result in greater infant morta- 
lity, how the growth of surviving children 
is stunted, how the worker becomes predis- 
posed to disease, and is overtaken with 
ennui and falls an easy prev to the dismal 
doctrines of the underworld. This aspect 
of the problem has been adequately dealt 
with elsewhere, by myself amongst others.' 


To provide housing to the workers, the 
Bombay Government undertook to build 
cheap tenement houses in Worli, DeLisle 
Road and other working class areas. The 
chawls so constructed have since been con- 
demned as the worst possible slums and it 
is now a problem to demolish and rebuild 
them. Employers like the Tatas and the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, and also 
the Madura Mills, Ltd., have made success- 
ful attempts to house a sma!l number of 
their workers. In Cawnpore too, similar 
attempts, though not equally successful, have 
been made. In Ahmedabad, Labour Unions 
have sponsored good housing schemes on 
behalf of the workers and like enterprise 
is under in other industrial 
cities where unions are well crganized. But, 
if truth must be told, all these housing 
schemes, touch but less than one percent of 
our workers, and the majority of them are 
still housed in uninhabitable hovels. In the 
plantations and the mines, the conditions 


completion 


1 “Industrial Health in India,’ Indian Journal of Social Work, December, 1944, Vol. 
V. No. 3, pp. 155-169. 
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are far worse. The Government has long 
ago announced its intentions of speeding 
up the housing programme for workers. 
But difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
material and political pre-occupation com- 
bined with the refugee problem, have held 
up labour housing activities for the time 
being. 

Insanitary environment and bad housing 
are not the only woeful conditions of life 
shared by the working groups. They share 
ignorance alike. Less than two percent of 
our workers are literate. The rest are 
steeped in ignorance and superstition and 
this situation makes healthful community 
living very difficult, for the vitality of 
community life is based on the enlightened 
co-operation of its constituent members. 
Those who canmot have understanding of 
life situations in the balanced perspective 
cannot be expected to contribute appre- 
ciably towards community well-being. 

The continued illiteracy amongst our 
working communities is due to three im- 
portant causes. Firstly, the workers find 
it more paying to send their children to work 
rather than to school. From work imme- 
diate returns could be counted, while the 
returns from education appear to be very 
remote and uncertain. Secondly, the 
workers who are themselves uneducated, 
have no appreciation of the value and place 
of education in the personal and social life 
of the individual. Hence, they are not 
worrried about sending their children to 
school. . 

Thirdly, even when patents desire to 
send their children to school, they find that 
either there are no schools at all or that 
schools are located far away for children 
to go to. This situation moving in a vicious 
circle keeps our working population illite- 
rate and ignorant for perpetuity. 

Not only the education of the workers’ 
children is neglected, but the adult workers 


2 


too have no opportunity of gaining use- 
ful knowledge through any channel. No 
cultural institution inspires them along 
educational lines. The school which should 
integrate the cultural interests of the com- 
munity, plays practically no part in the life 
of the adult workers. The industrial com- 
munity in India is unrelated to the school. 
There is mutual neglect where there is a 
school existing in the community. There are 
several reasons for this discouraging pheno- 
menon, apart from those which we have 
already mentioned. But the chief ones in 
this regard are usually bad situation of the 
school, unattractive building, incompetent 
and lethargic staff, low paid teachers and 
lack of a driving educational programme on 
the part of the authorities. 

It must here be mentioned, that both 
the employers and the Government includ- 
ing the public bodies, have made some slight 
attempt to give schools to workers’ children. 
Moving in the midst of working communi- 
ties one sometimes comes across a primary 
school or even a middle schooj. But these 
are so few and so wretched in appearance 
and structure, and the equipment inside the 
schools is so bad that one would rightly 
doubt if these are seriously meant to fulfil 
their functions. This is especially so in the 
case of Municipal or Government schools 
in working class areas. Some of the ones 
conducted by a few progressive employers” 
are quite good. 

While the education of the workers’ 
children is thus neglected, that of the adult 
workers presents a similar case. True, pro- 
vincial adult education boards, literacy 
campaigns, and a few other concerted 
drives have been made to make the Indian 
workers at least literate. These attempts 
have been made at various times on behalf 
of the Government, (provincial and 
central), the local bodies, some private 
agencies like the Servants of India Society, 
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Social Service League, Students’ Federa- 
tion, etc., and also on behalf of the several 
labour unions themselves. It is unfair to 
characterize the endeavours of these agen- 
cies as wholly unsuccessful. They have been 
useful to a small extent, in spite of the fact 
that they have had to overcome many seri- 
ous obstacles amongst which are: lack of 
funds, dearth of qualified personnel and 
people with zeal, want of a concerted and 
constructive programme, the presence of 
various language groups in our working 
communities, and the paucity of leisure, 
health and other resources on the part of 
the workers. It may be truly said of our 
workers, what Thomas Gray wrote in a 
different context: 

“But knowledge to their eyes her ample 

page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er 
unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


Since this is the situation, it is useless to 
bemoan the absence of libraries, reading 
rooms, museums, and such other educa- 
tional activities amongst workers— 
activities which are so necessary to make a 
group of people fully a community. 

Bad marketing conditions, want of re- 
creational facilities, unsatisfactory medical 
assistance, are the other chief features of the 
industrial communities. We may briefly re- 
fer to these without going into details. 
Workers want things cheap. They cannot 
go to distant market-places to buy them. 
Further, they are too ignorant of market 
conditions to 
They buy from places near their home and 
rarely get their money’s worth. Markets are 
governed by complex competitive conditions 
and sellers, retail and wholesale, are con- 
stantly engaged in the sole occupation of 
profit-making. To squeeze as much as pos- 
sible fron: the miserable earnings of workers, 


our 


make intelligent bargains. 
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they have to resort to several compromising 
tactics. This phenomenon alone is well worth 
the study of the social worker. It involves 
the unravelling of the machinations of the 
money-lender, the malpractices of the mort- 
gagee, and the sham accounts of the shop- 
keeper. These people flourish in working 
class areas; and function as a cancer in the 
body of the industrial community. Except 
in a very few industrial colonies started 
either by employers or by unions, workers 
have not been able to meet the problem of 
buying through co-operative societies. For 
co-operative enterprise, workers lack leader- 
ship, experience and resources. Furthei, 
co-operative endeavour of any sort has better 
chances of succeeding only amongst more or 
less settled communities. Our workers re- 
side in industrial cities as temporary denizens 
and their residence in any district or area 
has neither roots nor interest 


Hence, so far as buying is concerned, 
it has been difficult to instil the co-operative 
spirit in the workers. And they continue to 
buy downstairs cheap, injurious and unsub- 
stantial things which ultimately prove to be 
very costly in many ways. All kinds of 
cheap articles from food to hosiery flood 
the markets in working class areas. How 
often have we not seen our workers and 
their children buy and consume rotten vege- 
tables and fruits which are scld in the streets 
in pounds at one fourth their cost price? 
These come here because the rich have 
rejected them or because they have become 
partly or wholly rotten and saleable only 
amongst the working communities! 

While the demand for consumption of 
articles of a particular type and standard 
amongst a community is a potentially uni- 
fying force for its members, recreation acts 
as a potential influence in fostering the 
community spirit. Play brings people 
together. Its vitality lies in its co-operative, 
though also competitive, nature. Children 
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learn equality on the playfield. On the 
playfield the adult imbibes the team spirit. 
Sports inculcate a sympathet'c and tolerant 
attitude in the minds of the players. There- 
fore, the term “sportsman” has become 
synonymous with all that is manly. 
Nothing integrates a group more than play. 
Yet, look at the wretched neg'ect of this as- 
pect of the workers’ life. The workers’ exis- 
tence is all work and no play. Neither in their 
work life nor in their community life has any 
provision been made for their play activi- 
ties. There are acres and acres of working 
class districts in which not an inch of ground 
has been provided for park or recreation, 
while lavish flower gardens and expensive 
gymkhanas and breezy beaches are within 
walking distance from the mansions of the 
rich. Even the miserable schools for work- 
ing class children do not have playg:ounds. 
In big cities, children and sometimes adults, 
piay on the streets and this is one of the 
chief causes for the high rate of accident 
in traffic. The lack of recreational facilities 
drives our workers and their cnildren during 
their leisure hours to loafing, gambling and 
other compromising Some 
amount of drunkenness may also be attri- 
buted to this cause. Also, commercial 
enterprisers seize this opportunity to exploit 
the recreational needs of workers and offer 
them cheap amusements and _ sensational 
diversions, 
character. 


behaviour. 


usually of a degenerating 

The Government and the Municipality 
especially in Bombay, offer 
facilities in some centres to workers and their 
children. 

These activities are conducted as a part 
of welfare work. Indian games as well as 
Western ones like volleybal', football are 
also conducted in these centres fairly re- 
gularly. Provision is made for indoor 
athletics in places which are set apart for 


this purpose. These are cailed akhadas. A 


recreational 
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few management groups also provide for 
these activities amongst their workers. But 
all these are on such an insignificant scale 
that they hardly touch the avcrage worker. 
The low vitality of our workers, the patro- 
nizing and half-hearted attitude of the 
authorities, inadequate equipment and bad 
organization are amongst the causes for the 
failure of the play-programme for the 
Play needs energy, interest, equip- 
ment, organization and all _ these 
grievously wanting in our labour population. 

Taking the total situation into consi- 
deration,—bad housing and insanitary en- 
vironment, lack of educational and recrea- 


workers. 
are 


tional opportunities, absence of marketing 
and medical facilities—everyone of which 
helps in building up a community, it is small 
wonder that our industrial groups still live 
like primitive communities in the midst of 
civilization. The development of healthy 
community life is hampered by these fac- 
tors; and as long as these defects are not 
removed, our industrial communities will 
continue to be potential danger spots in the 
State. 
II 


It may now be asked: What is the cause 
of this state of affairs? How do 
workers who constitute such an important 
section of the population, come to share 
conditions of life so inconvenient and humi- 
lating to themselves and dangerous to the 
body politic? To whom shall we apportion 
responsibility for this condition? Why has 
there been such persistent apathy in 
general towards the problems of workers’ 
community welfare? Answers to these ques- 
tions have already been briefly indicated in 
the former portion of our discussion and 
we shall note in some detail a few important 
ones. 

It is not out of any natural love of 
austerity that workers live under such hard 
circumstances of poverty, disease, ignorance 


sorry 
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and cheerlessness. They cannot be blamed 
at all for accepting such conditions of living. 
These are forced on them by several com- 
plex and concurrent causes beyond the 
control of the workers. It is often argued 
by some that the workers are slum-minded 
and hence, they create slums wherever they 
are placed. Give them palaces, they make 
pigstys of them! Hence, their natural habitat 
is the underworld! This is an outrageous 
argument. It is true that slums usually 
create slum-minds and these slum-minds 
further degenerate and maintain slum en- 
vironment. But there is noihing inherently 
slum-minded in the workers and given 
opportunities for better living, there is no 
doubt, they will react favourably and rise 
equal even to the stature of our legislators. 
My own view is, keep our constituent As- 
sembly in our slums, in course of time more 
than eighty percent of them all are sure to 
become slum-minded, if they survive at all! 


The causes that keep down our workers 
in such badly organized communities move 
in a circle and it is difficult to describe 
any one as leading to the other. Everyone 
knows that poor people are forced to live 
ir humble dwellings and in lowly areas 
because they cannot pay high rents. For 
the same cause, they buy cheap things and 
very near their home. They cannot also 
afford to have, medical services. 

Poverty, then, appears to be the ‘root of 
all known and unknown evils. But is 
poverty alone the chief cause? Why should 
the worker remain poor? It is excusable 
and explainable for one to be poor for a 
time or even for a life time. But workers 
have been poor for generations long, the 
poor continually breeding the poor. Why 
are the workers ignorant and illiterate in 
addition to being poor? Are they poor 
because they are ignorant or ignorant 
because they are poor? Is anything the 
matter with the constitution of their chro- 
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mosomes or something wrong with the 
working of the social order? We are inclined 
to trace the cause or set of causes to the 
social system. . 

Poverty or low wages is, indeed, one of 
the reasons for the “‘ill-being” of the labour 
communities. But this is not the complete 
When factories come to be esta- 
blished, workers like to live as near the 
workplace as possible; for they have neither 
money nor leisure to cover distances. Fac- 
tories are organised with reference to (7) 
the presence of power to run the plant (1) 
transport facilities to unload raw material 
at the factories and load finished goods for 
the markets and (ii) the possibility of ob- 
taining cheap and steady supply of labour. 
That is why we have more factories in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, Calcutta 
and other big cities. In plantations and 
mines, nature determines the location of the 
workplace and man has not much |. choice, 
except in the manner and measure of his 
adjustment to the environment. 


answer. 


When factories are established in cities, 
provision is made for their possible future 
expansion. Hence, large areas of land come 
to be owned by management groups. The 
development of industries invests the city 
with importance and value. And naturally 
the price of land rises. It is out of question 
for workers to buy land in cities. Hence, for 
those who can, it becomes a_ business 
proposition to buy land and build and rent 
out and thus capitalist landlords come into 
existence taking advantage of the entire 
situation. Rich folk do not like to live 
near factories because they associate them 
with smoke, dust, noise, filth and other 
nauseating things. Therefore, it would be 


unprofitable to build houses for them. The 
only best way in which land near factories 
could be used is in constructing cheap tene- 
ment houses in which workers could huddle 
Attracted by their 


themselves by hundreds. 
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nearness to the factory, and also by the 
low rent, the labouring communities have 
their homes here. Since they cannot pay much 
rent, they get the minimum of light, air, 
water and other facilities, in the minimum 
of space. It is unjust to blame the landlords 
in this case. For, in what is a blatantly busi- 
ness undertaking, it is irrelevent to demand 
human considerations. If the landlords were 
to attend in more detail to the human needs 
of their tenants, the houses would become 
clean, costly, decent and desirable places, 
quite beyond the ability of the workers to 
inhabit. The chances are, the landlords will 
go to ruin or the workers will have to live 
elsewhere! 

Several employers themselves buy up 
land near the factories and build cheap tene- 
ment houses for a small number of their own 
workers. This is done in order to stabilize, 
at least a minimum supply of daily labour. 
Rooms are usually let out to senior workers; 
and families are preferred to bachelors. 
Sometimes, workers marry and settle down 
when accommodation is thus available near 
their workplace. There is always a great 
demand for such tenements. Workers too 
fee] that their jobs are secure when they 
get accommodation in the employer-owned 
chawls. Limited by space and cost, the 
objective of the employer is merely to ensure 
the minimum supply of labour to his 
factory. The founding and development 
of a planned labour community is beyond 
his conception as in the case of the merely 
capitalist landlord; though the tenements 
built by the latter are far worse than those 
built by the former. 


As land in the city becomes costly, subse- 
quent industries find it profitable to 
establish themselves in the suburbs 
where land is comparatively cheap. 
This reduces cost of outlay and also provi- 
sion for labour housing on a larger scale 
is rendered easier. As factories are built 
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farther away from town, the development 
of a labour colony becomes absolutely neces- 
sary as otherwise workers would not be 
tempted to come; unless, of course, workers 
live in neighbouring villages and have no 
other interest and vocation except in the 
factory. The distance from the home to 
the workplace has not only direct relation 
to the wage of the worker, but also to his 
stability in regard to his work. The greater 
the distance, the higher the wage demanded 
or less the constancy of the worker. When 
wage is not relatively high, absenteeism 
amongst the workers has a tendency to 
increase as the distance from work increases. 
Altogether, the assurance of good home 
conditions the workplace has an 
excellent moral effect on the worker and 
is found to keep him loyal to his job, 
provided the job is _ not _ particularly 
distasteful. 

In the case of mines, more particularly 
than in that of factories and even of 
plantations (for the last is akin to agri- 
cultural labour) the development of labour 
communities becomes imperative. As the 
existing mines get exhausted and new and 
distant ones are exploited, the workplaces 
shift farther and farther complicating the 
problem of transport and community 
development. 

Anyhow, the general observation holds 
good that labour community development 
becomes necessary wherever workplaces are 
situated far away from the usual centres 
of population. In sum, the causes mentioned 
in this section account for the labour 
colonies in Calcutta, Delhi, Nagpur, Madras, 
Bangalore, Bombay and Ahmedabad, to 
mention only a few ones. Only a small 
number of these are tolerably good, the rest 
being the worst possible slums. 


near 


Another factor which is responsible for 
the bad living conditions of our working 
class population is the want of planning 
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on the part of civic authorities. Our cities 
are not the results of well designed layouts 
nor well laid out designs. They have not 
been scientifically built. They have grown 
anyhow and somehow, outstripping calcu- 
lations. Also, landowners have built 
without regard to beatuty or utility or 
convenience. Long narrow lanes without 
sidewalks, winding alleys without end, culs- 
de-sac, cross roads without islands, streets 
with sides or fronts of temples and mosques 
inconveniently encroaching upon _ them, 
impassable spaces adjoining houses, houses 
without provision for light or air, thickly 
built areas on end without parks or 
recreation grounds, all these confront the 
visitors in the city, and more often and 
offensively so in the working class areas. 
There are many reasons for this: (1) Our 
rulers till recently were foreigners and they 
were not interested in city buildings. (2) 
The few of our capable leaders were 
engrossed in political affairs rather than civic 
ones, except in rare instances. (3) A new 
type of industrial civilisation came upon us 
suddenly, introducing a complex iechno- 
logical environment, concentrating large 
numbers of people and disrupting ancient 
usages and values. (4) Also, our people 
had no previous experience of building cities 
with reference to the requirements of 
industrial conditions. The necessary adjust- 
ments neither envisaged nor 
provided for. (5) adequate 
money was not availahle proper 
planning, even when there was technical 
knowledge and (6) The 
conception of human standards of living 
has been very low in our country; and 
those who build our cities and those who 
have been living in them, lack the noble 
breath of thought which alone builds cities 
beautiful. When all is said, the most 
important explanation for the slum areas 
still remains to be stated. (7) Workers 


were 
Moreover, 
for 


civic vision. 
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are no tax-payers. They not only do not 
pay taxes, but by force of conditions in 
which they live, they spread dirt and 
disease in such measure that it would be 
costly for the Municipality if it paid any 
attention to the civic problems of these. 
The rich who pay taxes, get all the 
attention. Their environment is_ clean, 
waste disposal is timely taken care of, 
smooth and broad roads facilitate the jolt- 
less driving of automobiles, neighbouring 
gardens waft fragrant breezes through the 
curtained casements and abundant iight 
smiles in the rooms. If these things 
go wrong, they are immediately set right. 
For, the rich have lawyers and legislatures. 
They are themselves on the committees and 
in the corporation. Nay, they have the 
power to seat or unseat Mayors. 

To sum up, the community life of the 
workers in our country is most miserable, 
and its healthful development is hampered 
by the poverty and ignorance of the working 
classes, by the conditions peculiar to the 
capitalist industrial economy, by bad city- 
planning and by the inattention of civic 
authorities to the problems of the poor. 
As long as these factors are not radically 
altered, there is small hope of building 
strong industrial communities in our country. 


III 

A community is not merely a group of in- 
dividuals, nor merely a collection of families. 
The extent of interaction between persons 
in various co-operative situations measures 
the strength and progress of a community. 
The aggregation of individuals should not 
be left to accident and external factors. 
Even after men come to live together in 
any particular region by force of circum- 
stances, attempt should be made _ to 
minimise conflict and foster mutual help 
amongst themselves. Some measure of 


mutual help in various walks of life, is 
naturally achieved by all societies, primitive 
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and modern. But social science has dis- 
covered that community building is an art 
and is based on scientific principles. 


Community life, when it is properly and 
fully organized, gives the opportunity for 
complete life on the part of members 
composing it. When it is not properly 
organized, it wastes human life. Man is 
thrown upon this planet to live well for 
a season of hundred years and make life 
worth while for the generations. In that, 
community life creates an_ integrated 
environment for the growing children, it 
is a dynamic process. It transvalues 
valuations. It passes on to its members 
traditional views and ways of life, and 
daily philosophies te be translated into their 
experience. The community is a meeting 
point of life situations; birth, marriage, edu- 
cation, vocation, recreation, religion, death, 
all are inextricably mingled in the stream 
of the community process. 


The vitality of the community lies in 
the degree of the integration of the life 
situations of its members, integration with 
a view to the enriching of such situations. 
For this purpose, every desirable social 
experience has to be utilized; and activities 
leading to such social experience have to be 
organized. In the course of their adventure 
in common living, human groups have 
evolved several organized activities which 
provide this social experience, experience 
through which the individual shares the 
collective genius of the human race. Such 
activities are with reference to (1) the arts, 
including the drama, music, etc., (2) re- 
creation, including athletics and hobbies, (3) 
education (4) religion, (5) public utilities 
including the building and maintenance of 
roads, transport and housing, (6) health 
and sanitation, (7) security, which includes 
group defence against offenders as expressed 
in institutions like the courts, panchayats, 


etc., as well as security against other risks 
like unemployment, accident and_ so 
on, and finally, (8) activities with re- 
ference to the production, distribution 
and consumption of economic goods, 
these expressing themselves in institutions 
like co-operative societies, markets, etc. All 
these involve group activities and they are 
powerful factors in giving solidarity to a 
community. Indeed, community life ex- 
presses itself through these activities. 
Hence, each one of these has to be planned 
in coordination with the rest in such a way 
that together they form a comprehensive 
system manifesting the ambitions and achie- 
verents of the group. 


It is not possible in this place to give a 
detailed plan of community organization for 
the, workers. We may only indicate in 
outline the contents of such a plan. 


I. Income.—First and foremost, the 
earnings of the workers have to be brought 
in line with those of others in other 
occupations. This will enable them to live 
in proper houses, eat good food and educate 
and feed and clothe their children. There 
is neither moral nor economic basis for the 
distinction between white collared and 
“black collared” workers and for the dis- 
parity in their wages. The classical argument 
that wages are inexorably governed by the 
marginal utility theory does not apply “to 
the conditions of a planned and controlled 
economy. This is particularly so in group 
economic activities in emergencies like war, 
and in public utility services like road 
building and their maintenance, in trans- 
port services like those of dock workers, 
and in health and sanitation services, in 
all of which it is not easy to determine 
what the marginal unit is. It is a perfidious 
science and villainous philosophy which 
teaches that workers are condemned to be 
in low income brackets. When every 
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worker shall educate himself—as he shall 
in a hundred or in a thousand years—and 
qualify himself for a higher wage, what 
shall become of enterprises paying the mar- 
ginal wage? Will industries disappear if they 
pay high wages to their workers? Can civi- 
lization exist only on condition that large 
masses live in poverty, dirt and disease? 





2. Housing.—Workers should be previ- 
ded decent homes td live in and the State 
should accept responsibility for that. 
Landlords have proved their incompetence 
for such functions. 

The principle that should govern 
housing is that houses should not be far- 
ther than half an hour’s journey by 
convenient and cheap mechanical transport 
or fifteen minutes walk to the workplace. 
In planning, 2 minimum of one hundred 
square feet of space should be provided 
to each individual and in cities a maximum 
of one hundred square yards for a family 
should be the limit. 


3. Schools.—Solid and attractive school 
buildings should be constructed in areas 
where workers live, so that they could be 
reached by workers’ children in twenty 
minutes time by walk. There should be one 
teacher on the staff for at the most every fifty 
students. The school buildings could also be 
utilized for purposes of adult and public 
lectures. They should further have good 
playgrounds attached to them. 


4. Gardens and Parks.—In the lay-out 
of the community open space should be 
provided for gardens and parks. Normally, 
one-tenth of the ground allotted to the 
housing of the community should be 
reserved for public park and garden 


purposes and these should be at central 
and convenient places. 


They may be 


M. Vasupeva MoortHy 





utilized by all for informal rendezvous, 
evening lounge, and light recreation and 
amusement. 


5. Shopping.—Shopping _ plays 
important part in the community life, hence 
the market should be located at an easily 
accessible and convenient corner, while 
shops of a general, as well as those of a 
specialized nature should be properly dis- 
tributed. Money-lending by private persons, 
and mortgaging goods to individuals should 
be prevented by law. The State or the local 
authority should organize agencies to issue 
loans or otherwise financially help workers 
in emergency situation. A suitably establi- 
shed bank or a branch of it, can easily attend 
to this. Further, proper leadership and 
guidance in cooperative experience should 
be given to our workers. 


a very 


6. Council of Elders—-A Council of 
Elders for the community should be 
established, elected by the neighbourhoods. 
This will function in the form of committees 
and make suggestions regarding sanitation, 
education, delinquency, recreation, market- 
ing and such other activities concerning the 
well-being of the, community. The council 
will not supersede the Municipality, but 
will be in the nature of a local advisory 
board. It will be within the jurisdiction 
of this Council to examine, or advise on 
any matter connected with the community; 
welfare. It is worth considering if it is 
advisable to invest the Council of Elders 
with executive and judicial authority in 
certain situations and in subjects which may 
be scheduled for the purpose. 


7. Size of the Community.—The size 
of the community to be organized into a 
unit should not be larger than ten thousand 
people, while about six would be the ideal 
number. For community development, 
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there is an optimum number, depending 
on the land available and the resources 
of the community. The larger the commu- 
nity, the more difficult becomes the problem 
of providing primary relationships to its 
members. 


8. Health—Provision has to be made 
for adequate health and medical services. 


These are a few of the suggestions 
which will be helpful in developing orga- 
nized communities amongst the workers. 
In running its activities, the community 
should be ‘encouraged to build up leaders 


from amongst its own ranks. Outside experts 
and advisers are useful in the initial stages; 
but the spirit and soul of the community 
lie within its own members. Oncc the 
principles of community organization 
and development are grasped it would 
be easy to design with vision and 
execute with mastery. The importance 
lies in understanding the role of human 
activities which culminate in desirable 
social experiences and in canalizing these 
activities for the fruitful achievement of a 
balanced life on the part of all the members 
of society. 
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AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF DELINQUENTS 


T. E. SHANMUGAM. 


This paper considers the various social and psychological forces which generate anti- 
social behaviour in the adolescent. The author points out that any one of the factors con- 
sidered singly is not enough to produce delinquency. ‘To understand these different 
influencing factors requires the skilled co-operation of the therapeutic psychologist, the 
sociologically trained social investigator and the education.” Therefore with Cyril Burt he 
pleads for the establishment of co-operative Child Guidance Clinics which could help the 
Juvenile Courts in understanding the psychological factors involved. 


Mr. Shanmugam is Research Feliow, Department of Psychology, University of Madras. 


The aim of this research is to analyse 
the various sociological factors involved in 
delinquency. Of course, anyone who is 
familiar with the intricate and complex 
problems of delinquency will be conscious 
of the fact that mere statistical records are 
of little use; especially when one knows 
that the court deals with those delinquents 
who are apprehended and many serious 
offenders are outside the influence of courts 
or reformatory schools. 

The present tendency towards the con- 
ception of delinquency is to seck primary 
causes of misdemeanors which are to be 
found in the environment. Conditions of 
home, the community and the neighbour- 
hood are counted as important or responsi- 
ble for the majority of cases. With this 
assumption in view I collected data _ re- 
garding delinquents from one Senior Certi- 
fied School and Borstal School in the 
Madras Presidency. To secure detailed in- 
formation regarding the past history, age, 
health, etc., of the delinquents, I consult- 
ed the records and supplemented these by 
personal interviews with the offenders 
themselves. The data was collected with 
the following points in view: 

1. Age. 

2. Occupation of boys at the time 
of admission. 

3. Occupation of parents (Father’s 
and Mother’s occupation). 

4. Broken home conditions. 


1Burt, Cyril Young Delinquent. 


Age.—Each individual during the inter- 
view was questioned about his age. His age 
was afterwards compared with the office 
records. In many cases there were dis- 
crepancies. The age the individual gave 
was often more than found in the records. 
The difference was sometimes as much as 
two or three years. 

The Relationship of Age to a Criminal 
Career—A child is regarded as a delin- 
quent when his anti-social tendencies are 
serious enough to draw the attention of 
official action. There is, however, no clear- 
cut line of demarcation between the delin- 
quent and the non-delinquent. But for 
administrative purposes, age limits are set 
up. In the eye of the law, a “child” is a 
person under 14, a “young person” between 
14 and 16, a “juvenile adult” between 16 
and 21, and treatment or punishment differs 
from stage to stage. 


For a psychologist, however, these classi- 
fications appear highly artificial. “These 
clear-cut lines of chronological cleavage, 
however convenient for administrative 
needs, can hardly be accepted by the psy- 
chologist.”' For him, it is not a date in the 
calendar, but the actual degree of develop- 
ment that makes one person a child a second 
a juvenile and a third an adult. It is a 
matter of mental age rather than of chrono- 
logical age. An individual of 14 or 15 may 
have mentality far below that of a normal 
child of 10 or 12; and to infer that the 
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former must be responsible and the latter 
irresponsible simply on the basis of chrono- 
logical age would be absurd. 


Leo Page states that there is no sudden 
transition from boyhood to manhood ac- 
cording to calendar and no abrupt change to 
be noticed at successive birthdays.” Some 
adolescents are far more precocious at 18 
than many young men at 23. So, a parti- 
cular delinquent of 17 may be a person for 
whom the atmosphere of the juvenile court 
for which he is eligible would not do much 
good. For the purely extraneous reason 
of age the court may to-day be forced to 
award a sentence of imprisonment instead of 
industrial training. This is surely illogical. 
The age of the defendent must always be 
one of the matters to be considered in the 
decision as to which institution he should 
be sent. But it is wrong that his chronologi- 
cal age should necessarily determine the class 
of institution and treatment, as at present 
is the case. 


The age between twelve and thirteen is 
known as “Pre-adolescence.” Health at this 
stage is ordinarily extremely good and re- 
sisting power is distinctly higher than before. 
The boys have voracious appetites 
and it has been observed that a child of 
twelve needs as much food as an adult who 
is engaged in moderate labcur.* But many 
factors operate in preventing the individual 


from securing an adequate nutrition. 
Among such factors should be included 
parental ignorance. The parents pamper 
the children and allow them to develop 
food whims and idiosyncrasies. The most 
important factor perhaps in the cases 
studied is poverty, which makes children go 
without adequate meals. Bad housing and 
poor sleeping conditions also put a great 
strain upon the child’s mind and body. 


Some years ago, it was a common 
belief that a criminal was an adult individual 
somewhat middle-aged. During the past 
thirty years, his age has been steadily 
reducing until at present it is under thirty 
years. This is bad; but it is worse when 
one studies the crime statistics and discovers 
hundreds of thousands of young men enter- 
ing -upon a career of crime while still in 
their teens. The reason Averill* suggests may 
be that a career of crime necessitates in 
these days of swift automobiles for pursuit 
and escape, a quickness of reaction, a 
keenness of sense-organ, and a strength and 
agility of muscle that are possessed typically 
by younger persons. The elderly or even 
the middle-aged crook is forced out of the 
game by the advance in the technique of 
his art and by the advance in the efficiency 
of police methods. ‘Modern crime demands 
of its perpetrator, coolness, daring, clever- 
ness, coldbloodedness and precision.” , 


I. SENIOR CERTIFIED SCHOOL ® (113). 


Age 12 13 14 
No. of cases 3 8 16 
Percentage 2.7 vol) Aare 


14.2 25.7 168 105 44 44 


15 16 17 18 19 20 
16 29 19 12 bs 5 


rh 
+ 


II. BORSTAL SCHOOL (117). 


Age 16 17 18 
No. of cases 6 8 27 
Percentage 6.3 on 23.1 


19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
27 26 10 9 4 ° : 
Zak Zae 8.0 had 3.4 - P 


2Crime and Community, Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, pp. 260-283. 

’Terman and Almack; Hygiene of the School Child, p. 118. 

4 Adolescence, George Harap & Co., Ltd., p. 136. 

‘Senior Certified School (S.C.S.) group consists of boys between 12 and 20 years of age. 
® Borstal School (B.S.) group consists of boys between 16 and 23 years of age. 
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The distribution curve has a significant 
peak at the age of 16 in the table referring 
to the Senior Certified School group. In the 
Borstal School group the distribution has a 
peak at the age of 18, 19 and 20. Evident- 
ly, some sort of selective factor or factors are 
operative in the age distribution of crime. 
If they are governed entirely by chance, 
the distribution would show a proportion of 
Ccelinquents at each age almost equal to the 
proportion of all boys at that age in the 
population as a whole. 


Comparable statistics are not plentiful in 
the literature. However Healy and Bronner ‘ 
give a chart showing that they found 
a sudden and steep rise in the curve of delin- 
quency for boys at the age of 13-14 years 
in both their Chicago and Boston figures 
and subsequent fall after the age 
of 15 in Boston figures. The  in- 
ference is that early adolescence is 
the time of greatest increase in juvenile 
crime. Dr. Fortes in his study observed 
a peak at the age of 13.° 


German and Austrian data relevant to 
our enquiry are utilised by Charlotte Buhler. 
She cites unpublished material of Ekenburg 
and Hersfeld giving the percentage of 
children 9 years of age and over; peak occurs 
at 15 with a subsequent fall. Again she 
refers to Miller who finds that in Germany 
among all juvenile delinqucnts between 12 
and 16 years of age, the highest percentage 
namely 33, is found between 15 and 16 
years. Buhler herself has made a study 
of 105 delinquents wherein she has observed 
two peaks at the age of 12 and 15 prespec- 
tively. 


In Madras, the secretary of the Madras 
Children’s Aid Society in a study of 100 
young delinquents points out that most of 
the offences are committed by boys of 12, 
13 and 14 years of age.® 


At this point it is worth while to consider 
the theory of “negative phase.” Charlotte 
Buhler is of the opinion that boys and 
girls pass through a “negative” or “anti- 
social” phase between 11 and 13 and there- 
fore they are more prone to be delinquents. 
Gardiner Murphy’ discusses at length 
the view about “negative phase” by citing 
investigations which indicate strongly 
environmental factors rather than “nega- 
tive phase.” 


Dr. Fortes 1! is against the theory of 
“negative phase.” His reason is that adole. 
scence is a time of changing social roles, of 
contact with new stimuli, of new obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of social demands 
which the child has never experienced. All 
these, coming more or less simultaneously, 
and to many working class boys without 
preparation, may well have a disorganising 
effect on a child’s behaviour. He concludes 
by saying that if we accept Dr. Buhler’s in- 
terpretation we are doomed to accept the 
“negative phase” as inevitable, and _ like 
measles, to let it have its way with as little 
damage to the rest of the community as 
possible. But all boys undergoing this 
transfer to a new socio-psychological role 
do not become delinquents. There must 
be additional factors of selection. 


Occupation of Boys at the Time of 
Admission.—In the office records there was 
as a rule some reference to what each boy 


7 Healy, William, and Bronner, Making and Unmaking of Criminals, pp. 91-92. 
*Fortes, “The Social Behaviour of the Child,’ Handbook of Child Psychology, Ed. by 
C. Murchison, 1931, pp. 415-417. 


*Duraiswamy, Kokila, “A Study of 100 Cases of Juvenile Delinquents in the City of 
Madras,” Indian Journal of Social Work, 1940. 


“Experimental Psychology, pp. 329-432. 
"Op. cit., p. 415-417, 
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was engaged in before he was sent to the 
institution. Study in this direction is im- 
portant because one of the most precarious 
experiences in human life is selecting an 


occupation. It is largely a matter of 
chance today whether a young man enters 
a vocation which is congenial and for which 
he has an aptitude. 


III. OCCUPATION OF BOYS AT THE TIME OF ADMISSION 


Agriculture 
Unemployed 
Student 

Cooly (manual) 
Assistant (Boys in big concerns) 
Mechanic 
Domestic servant 
Smith 

Painter 

10. Petty shopkeeper 
11. Skilled labour 


The above table gives the occupational 
level of the boys at the time of admission. 
Agriculture is the main occupation. 30.1 per 
cent in the S. C. S. group and 27.5 pei 
cent in the B. S. group are engaged 
in agriculture. Next in order comes 
unemployed; 28.3 per cent in_ the 
S. C. S. group and 15.4 per cent in the 
B. S. group were idling away their time. 
The number of boys who took to agriculture 
and the number unemployed put together 
is 58.4 per cent in the former group and 
42.9 per cent in the latter group. In most 
parts of South India agriculture as an 
occupation is roughly only for four 
months; the rest of the year is spent in idle 
gossips. For young boys it is as bad as 
being unemployed. Those who are con- 
cerned with the care of adolescents will 
support the statement of W. E. H. Lecky 
who said: “The main object of human life 
is the full development of whatever powers 
we possess.”'2 For want of food and 
for want of excitement the boys shift 
themselves gradually to nearby cities or 
railway stations and take to pilfering and 
pickpocketing. This indicates clearly that 
the majority of boys resorts to crime by force 
of circumstances. Healthy adolescent boys 


WON VPLYS 


No. of Cases 238 


S.C.S. B.S. 
No. Percentage No. Percentage 
35 30.1 32 27:5 
32 28.3 18 15.4 
16 14.2 _ _— 
16 14.2 18 15.4 
43 11.5 12 10.4 
5 4.1 9 Vs 
3 2.7 + 3.4 
3 27 9 7.7 
— -- 2 1 
1 0.8 6 Ye 
] 0.8 3 2.6 


with no proper recreational facilities and 
suitable jobs direct their energy towards 
activities which pay them quick returns and 
give them sufficient excitement. It was 
also found in the course of interviews with 
the individual delinquents that they took 
to particular professions because it was 
forced on them by their parents or guardians. 
Majority of the individuals expressed their 
dislike towards the jobs forced on them. 
Consequently they stayed away from the 
working places and to provide themselves 
with money they took to stealing, etc. In 
the Certified and Borstal Schools, some care 
is taken to provide jobs to suit the boys’ 
aptitudes and tastes and they are happily 
adjusted to their jobs which is clearly shown 
by their enthusiasm and their turnout. 


Parents’ Occupation-The occupation 
of the individuals and their parents afford 
a rough indication of the social and econo- 
mic status and educational facilities of the 
group. The occupational level of the groups 
investigated is distinctively below the aver- 
age fox the general population. Almost all 
the parents are poor. Their sons remain 
starved, educationally retarded and socially 
downtrodden. 


18 Quoted by W. McDougall in Character and Conduct of Life. 
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IV. FATHERS’ OCCUPATION AT THE TIME OF ADMISSION 


Occupation 


Agriculture 

Assistant in offices and big concerns 
Unemployed 

Domestic servant 

Petty shopkeeper 

Cooly 

Smith 

Big shopowner 

Mechanic 


ih aaah dat at ad Sd ae 


10. Skilled labour like fretwork and tailoring 


11. Painting 

12. Landlord 

13. Reverend 

14. Sepoy 

15. Beggar 

16. Father dead 


Apart from the low social status, as re- 
presented by Table IV there are 9.7 per 
cent of the fathers unemployed in the 
S.C.S. group and 11.9 per cent in the B. S. 
group. Agriculture and unemployed put 
together are 30.1 per cent and 34.1 per cent 
respectively. Here the investigation clearly 
shows the reason for the parental neglect of 
the children and for the children taking to 
anti-social activities. 

Mothers’ Occupation at the Time of 
Admission—The occupational status of 
mothers of delinquent boys i.e., whether 


the mother is or is not engaged in gainful, 


occupation, in addition to taking care of the® 


No. of Cases 243 


S.C.S. B.S. 
No. Percentage No. Percentage 
23 20.4 26 22.2 
10 8.8 14 11.9 
ik 9.7 14 11.9 
7 6.2 5 4.3 
7 6.2 3 2.6 
10 8.8 5 4.3 
13 11.5 6 5.1 
2 1.9 8 6.8 
+ 35 3 2.6 
+ 35 3 2.6 
1 0.9 1 0.9 
1 0.9 3 2.6 
_— - 1 0.9 
1 0.9 — — 
! 0.9 — — 
20 17.7 36 30.8 


home, has been looked upon by many social 
workers as a factor meriting serious consi- 
deration. It has been pointed out that the 
necessity of mothers going out to work or 
placing a good deal of their attention on 
gainful work within the home results in a 
parental neglect with the consequence the 
anti-social tendencies in the children 
develop. These views are mainly based 
upon qualitative estimates, which are in 
turn jiargely shaped out by the impression 
‘of the social worker. 


To test the validity of these assertions 
we have collected data and the results are 
presented in Table V. 


V. MOTHERS’ OCCUPATION AT THE TIME OF ADMISSION 


Occupation 


Agriculture 
Spinning 
Cooly 
Servant-maid 
Weaving 

- Fruitseller 
Sweetmeat shop 
Staying at home 
Dead 


The perusal of the table clearly shows 
that the relation between occupational status 
of working mothers and delinquency is very 
slight. It may be, however, one of the 


ad eal ill tll a a a dh 


contributory factors to delinquency, for 


No. of Cases 230 


S.C.S. B.S. 

No. Percentage No. Percentage 
14 12.4 17 10.0 
4 3.5 i 0.9 
8 7.2 2 i A 
6 5.3 3 2.6 
9 7.9 5 4.3 
1 0.9 2 7 
— — 2 1.7 
54 47.0 67 58.1 
17 15.0 18 15.4 


instance, a boy of low intelligence whose 
mother is obliged to work may get into 
trouble because he is both dull and does not 
get the necessary care and attention from 
his mother, 
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Broken Home Conditions.—It has been 
pointed out by Slawson that delinquent 
children frequently come from ‘broken 
homes.”!3 In table No. VI 537 per cent of 
the cases only have both parents alive. 
Healy '4 reports 48 per cent and 55 per 


cent respectively in the two groups he 
studied of parents being alive. T. M. Bridges 
reports 40 per cent. The table gives a 
number of cases where absence of father 


and of mother are reported. 


VI. STATE OF HOME REGARDING PARENTS 


Both parents living at home 


before 12 years 
Father Dead 
after 12 years 


before 12 years 
Mother Dead 


| after 12 years 


before 12 years 
Both Dead 


after 12 years 
Father remarried 


From the above table we have consider- 
able evidence which indicates that juvenile 
delinquency may be closely connected with 
abnormal family conditions. We have here 
18.4 per cent in §.C.S. group and 30.8 per 
cent in B. S. group who have lost their 
parents at the time of admission to the in- 
stitution. Similarly we have 15.1 per cent 
and 15.4 per cent in S.C.S. and B. S. groups 
respectively where loss of mother is reported 
before and after 12 years. 2.5 per cent in the 
S.C.S. group and 11.1 per cent in B. S. 
group have lost both parents. Consequently 
35.4 per cent in S.C.S. group and 57.3 per 
cent in B.S. group have abnormal family 
conditions. 


Healy and Bronner'® found the follow- 
ing frequencies of abnormal parental condi- 
tions among their delinquents. In 27 per 
cent of their cases, one parent was dead; 


S.C.S. (113) B.S. (117) 
No. Percentage No. Percentage 
73 64.6 50 42.7 
12 10.6 16 se 
8 7.8 20 17.1 
7 6.2 13 11.1 
10 8.9 5 4.3 
2 1.7 5 4.3 
1 0.8 8 6.8 
3 2:3 8 6.8 


both parents were dead in 4 per cent of 
their cases and 16 per cent had step-parents. 

Slawson'® compared delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys and arrived at the fol- 
lowing figures. Among delinquents studied 
about 32 per cent had last one parent; 3 
per cent both the parents. In the non- 
delinquent group 15 per cent had lost one 
parent, 0.7 per cent both the parents and 9.1 
per cent had step-mother or step-father. 

Cyril Burt '’ states that nearly 60 per 
cent of his delinquent group suffered from 
defective family relationships. In this group 
12.2 per cent had step-mothers. In his non- 
delinquent group he found only 2.2 per cent. 

The Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society, /* Madras, observes that in 22 per 
cent of the cases of her investigation in 
Madras the father was dead, in 15 per cent 
the mother was dead and in 12 per cent 
both the parents were dead. 


13Slawson, J., Size of Family and Male Juvenile Delinquency, 1925, pp. 631-640. 

“Healy and Bronner, “Youthful Offender,” American Journal of Sociology, 1916. 

Delinquents and Criminals—Their Making and Unmaking, Richard & Co., Badger, 
Boston, 1926, pp. 122-162. 

Op. cit., pp. 354-382. 

“Op. cit., pp. 64-65; 93-99. 

18QOp. cit., pp. 48-55. 
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Brecknidge and Abbot '* found that out 
of 584 individual cases studied of boys in 
the Cook County Juvenile Court in the 
year 1903-04, 43.3 per cent were found to 
have parents whose marital relation wa; 
abnormal, that is, parents dead or separat- 
ed or divorced. In a study made by the 
Russei Sage Foundation, 42.9 per cent of 
the parents of 232 boys from New York 
City were found to have abnormal marital 
relations. William Healy found an _in- 
cidence of 49.8 per cent of abnormal mari- 
tal relations of parents among his 1,000 
repeaters passing through the Chicago 
Juvenile Court. 

The above findings of various authors 
compare favourably with our findings, 


VII. SIZE OF 


Only child 
Upto 3 siblings 
Upto 5 siblings 
Upto 7 siblings 
Above 7 


The above table which presents the size 
of the family along with Table V wherein 
we have discussed the occupational status 
of the parents, clearly shows the poverty- 
stricken state of the family of the delinquents. 
As Harry 7° points out poverty may by no 
means necessarily be associated with crime. 


Nevertheless some of the concomitants 
of poverty have much to do with, delin- 
quency whose frequency depends on the 
conditions of life and is greatest among 
the lowest strata of society. Where people 
are badly housed, fed, clothed and educated, 
where they are living in an unwholesome 
or immoral environment, there are many 
delinquents. 


Sir Anderson says “there are many 
people of low morale, very poor, not very 


"Quoted from the Delinquent Boy, Slawson, 
Poverty and its Vicious Circle, p. 101. 
"Criminal and Crime, p. 34. 

"The Roots of Evil, p. 268. 


that is loss of one of the parents 
or both the parents plays a_ notable 
part in the incidence of delinquency. 
Another point also merits consideration 1.e., 
the relationship between step-motherhood 
and delinquents. In the relation between 
step-mother and step-child, there is a lack 
of fundamental bonds, which in turn makes 
the child develop a sense of insecurity. 
There always exists a state of emotional 
tension in the step-children which perhaps 
explodes into anti-social tendencies in them. 


Size of the Family (Siblings).—Some 
investigators have pointed out that the size 
of the family may have relationship to 
delinquency. 


THE FAMILY 
S.C.S. B.S. 

No. Percentage No. Percentage 
13 11.5 9 7.6 
54 47.8 61 52.2 
31 27.4 31 26.6 
10 8.9 14 11.9 

5 4.4 2 7 


intelligent or well-equipped, either physically 
or mentally, who under pressure of poverty, 
loss of employment, severe weather, sickness 
at home, or other unfavourable circumstance 
cannot or do not resist the temptation to 
pilfer and get convicted even many times, 
who yet do not belong to the criminal.”*! 


Major Cadogen *? who agrees with Cyril 
Burt in putting defective family relations 
high amongst the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency points out as other causes poverty 
and overcrowding with a consequent lack 
of all wholesome recreations and exercise. 
Individual disabilities either mental or phy- 
sical may not infrequently Iead to the 
commission of offences, by making it impos- 
sible or unduly difficult for the child to 
take any part in lawful games and pastimes. 
pp. 354-382. 
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In any enquiry into juvenile offences, 
therefore, the degree of poverty or want 
in the home of the offender is of importance. 
But it is of secondary importance in compa- 
rison with knowledge of mental conditions. 
Such matters as relations of a child with its 
parents, the relationship between the 
parents, etc. how far they affect the mind 
must be taken into consideration. In a 
word, psychological factors are of supreme 
consequence. Of course, it is by no means 
easy to discover them. Child Guidance 
Clinics will be of great value to the courts 
in this work. 


Summary and Concluston.—Although 
definite ascertainment of the relative con- 
tributory strength of the various factors con- 
sidered in this study of delinquents is not 
possible, the study reveals the direction 
towards which any scheme of social reform 
must be guided. 


1. The association which we found to 
exist between age and criminal career is 
a fact which deserves serious consideration 
in any programme of delinquency preven- 
tion. Most of the boys studied come 
between the ages of 15 and 20. This is the 
period of adolescence and adolescence as 
already stated is a critical period in the life 


of the boys. 


2. Next in importance is the occupation 
of boys. It is largely a matter of chance in 
these days that young men enter vocations 
which suit their aptitude. My personal cont- 
act with the boys has helped me to bring out 
the fact that most of the boys were unsuit- 
able for their jobs, whilst most of them 
expressed their distaste for the work. No 
wonder, the interest one cannot have in 
one’s job, is directed in different channels, 
e.g., playing truancy in school, absenting 
themselves from workshops or from other 
working places. ’ 


— 


3, Investigation regarding parents’ occu- 
pation and delinquency goes to show that 
almost all the boys come from poor homes, 
where both father and mother had to work 
to maintain the household. Though evidence 
regarding the working mother and delin- 
quency is very slight, the fact that boys in 
their early childhood at least need sympathy, 
love and protection, which they lack when 
the mother is engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion, should not be overlooked. 


4. The broken home conditions have a 
demoralising effect on the individual. The 
fact that a boy coming from a disintegrated 
home is much more apt to become delin- 
quent than one who comes from a home 
where harmony prevails is evidenced by 
our findings. The amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the ‘broken home’ will be an 
effective step towards delinquency pre- 
vention. 


Lastly, the economic condition of the 
family of the delinquent must be taken into 
consideration. Though writers like J. B. 
Harry are of the opinion that poverty is 
by no means necessarily associated with 
crime, it should be noted that if not poverty 
the concomitants of poverty have much to 
do with delinquency and crime. When boys 
live in the midst of poverty one cannot 
expect a normal social life from them: 
Crowded household with small income 
definitely produces more delinquents. 


However it should be noted that there 
seems to be little, if any relation between 
delinquency and any one of the factors 
singly considered. Our findings clearly 
illustrate how delicately balanced is the 
system of social and psychological forces 
which generate anti-social behaviour. They 
constitute an inter-connected hierarchy 
ranging from simple social conditions to 
complex mental make-up of the individuals. 
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To understand these different influencing 
factors requires the skilled co-operation of 
the therapeutic psychologist, the sociological- 
ly trained social investigator and the edu- 
cationist. This has been well brought out 


by Cyril Burt in the appendix to the book 
Young Delinquent where he pleads for the 
establishment of co-operative Child Guidance 
Clinics to cope with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 











BREAST FEEDING CONDITIONS AMONGST 
INDIAN MOTHERS 


H. Y. Z. Sosani 


Great strides have been made in the study of “Child Nursing” and much new knowledge 
has been acquired in recent years on the “Feeding and Care of Babies.’”’ The author, in the 
following article, deplores the ignorance of our Indian women in this matter, and offers 
suggestions for improvement which will benefit both mother and child. 


Miss Sobani (TISS 1946-48) is at present in the United States undergoing special 


training in Physiotherapy. 

Due to the vast amount of ignorance 
prevalent amongst our Indian women, very 
few of them are acquainted with the cor- 
rect ways of nursing their infants. in this 
paper, I have discussed, in the first section, 
the modern technique of breast feeding, for 
which I am indebted to Western authors, 
and in the second section, I have put down 
my findings regarding breast feeding as it 
is practised by some two hundred mothers 
visiting the Byramjee Jijeebhoy Hospital 
for Children. 


Section I 


Modern Technique of Breast Feeding.— 
Constant readmission of babies to the 
out-patient department for minor and 
major ailments has been the chief source 
of attracting the attention of the doctors 
in charge of the above-mentioned hospital, 
to the importance of fostering correct nurs- 
ing habits amongst Indian mothers. What 
are these ? 


(a) Feeding and Care of the Baby.—The 
following points should be of primary inte- 
rest to the mother who wishes to bring up 
her baby strong and healthy. The room 
should be well-ventilated, and the baby 
should be kept out of the way of a direct 
draught. Diarrhoea and cold feet are due 
to lack of warmth, therefore, the clothing 
should be light, non-irritating, but suf_i- 
ciently warm. Clockwork regularity is the 
key to healthy childhood, and so the feed. 
ing should be done at regular intervals, with 
nothing in between regular feeds. The 


mother should not forget to give her baby 
a daily bath followed by exercise and 
taassage, nor should the mother forget 
to turn the baby in the cot or to change wet 
napkins. Last, but not of least importance, 
is the proper management of the infant. 
Foolish fondness and overindulgence turn 
the baby into a veritable little tyrant. 

(b) Care of the Mother.— The health 
of the baby depends on the health of the 
mother. The pregnant woman should get 
thorough instructions from her doctor, nurse, 
midwife, or health visitor, regarding the 
care of the breasts, her diet, and the need 
for exercise, relaxation, and rest. 


(c) The Breasts.—During the last few 
months of pregnancy the care of the breasts, 
especially the nipples, becomes very im- 
portant. This consists of a gentle, rolling 
movement of the nipples between the thumb 
and the fingers, which helps to form, deve- 
lop, and toughen them. If the breasts are 
sunken, a breast pump proves very effective. 
Bathing the breasts twice daily with warm 
water, without soap, followed by a cold 
bath, is also very beneficial. The breasts 
should be dried immediately after bath and 
the clothing should be loose-fitting so as to 
exert no pressure on them. 


(d) The Diet.--It is very important 
that the pregnant woman should be free 
from constipation, hence her diet should 
be well-balanced. Milk should figure main- 
ly in the daily menu, followed by fruits 
(especially those which are nich in vitamin 
C),vegetables raw or cooked, whole grain 
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bread, lean meat and eggs, at least once 
a day. The nursing mother should drink 
plenty of water and avoid alcoholic drinks. 


Besides a balanced diet, she needs fresh 
air, sunshine, exercise and _ relaxation. 
Emotions and nervous tensions have a very 
great influence on the composition and 
quality of human milk, and therefore the 
mother should be serene, poised, and so 
uplifted that she does not react intensely 
to the petty frictions of life. 


(e) I shall now deal with the advantages 
and the disadvantages of breast feeding, as 
well as the contraindications. 


The Advantages.— 


1. Human milk is the cheapest and the 
the most balanced food for the new- 
born child. 


2. Through breast feeding the mother 
establishes a very strong bond of 
healthy companionship with her off- 
spring which in later years greatly 
contributes towards social stability. 

3. The most important advantage is 
that it enables the organs of the 
nursing mother to return to normal. 


4. The breast-fed infant is more im- 
mune to diseases than the artifi- 
cially-fed, and therefore the death 
rate is lower. / 


The Disadvantages .— 


1. It takes up a considerable amount 
of the mother’s time. 


2. It calls for a big sacrifice on the part 
of the mother as she has to cut off 
socia] activities in order to ve re- 
gular with the feeds. 

3. Breast feeding has been known to 
undermine the health of the mother 
who was able to regain her health 
only after weaning. 


Contraindications to Breast Feeding.— 
Open tuberculosis in the mother is the only 
important universal contraindication to 
breast feeding. Cases of healed tuberculosis 
and syphilis are not contraindications. Arti- 
ficial feeds are resorted to in the case of 
mothers suffering from typhoid, pneumonia, 
epileptic fits, hysteria and mental derange- 
ments. 

(f) The Nursing of the Infant.—The 
infant does not begin to suckle immediately 
after the delivery. The first twelve hours 
are devoted to rest, when both the mother 
and the child are allowed to sleep. At the 
end of that period, the attending nurse puts 
the baby to the breast. Both the breasts 
are utilised alternately for a few minutes. 
Lactation proper does not begin at once. 
The first few days, the infant gets a tea- 
spoonful or so of a thick creamy fluid 
known as Colostrum which is supposed to 
be rich in proteins and is believed to help 
in preventing loss of weight in the newborn. 


For the first feed, the mother need not 
sit up in bed, but nurse the baby whilst lying 
on her side. When she is able. to sit up, the 
baby should be supported on the left arm 
and the right hand should be used to guide 
the nipple into the baby’s mouth. From the 
very beginning the child should be taught 
to grasp not only the nipple but the areolar 
tissue as well. This tissue is the shaded 
portion surrounding the nipple. 


(g) Times of Feeding.— Controversies 
still exist regarding the three hourly, four 
hourly, or the demand schedule. The gene- 
ral opinion is in favour of the four hourly 
schedule as it allows complete digestion of 
each feed before the next is given, and gives 
the mother ample time to carry out her 
duties. The best method is to regulate the 
feed according to the needs of the child and 
the mother’s convenience. The other 


factors are the actual supply, the child's 
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capacity, and the mother’s general condi- 
tion. 


(hk) Duration.—It is a general practice 
to put the infant to both the breasts at each 
feed. The duration should be seven minutes 
at each breast in order to avoid undue pres- 
sure on the nipples, and also because a 
normally healthy infant is known to get his 
fill within fifteen minutes if the suppiy is 
satisfactory. On no account should thc 
mother lure the baby into suckling by means 
of attractive solutions applied to the nipples. 
The healthiest procedure is to squeeze a 
few drops of milk into the infant’s mouth 
and support him so that he may be able 
to draw the flow easily. 


After each feed a process known as 
“bringing up the wind” should take place. 
Every baby swallows air whilst suckling, 
and this air should be brought up and 
emitted through the gullet, otherwise the 
air will pass through the stomach with the 
food, accumulate in the bowels and cause 
colic. The process is as follows, The child 
is wrapt in a shawl or blanket and made 
to sit upright on the nurse’s knee. The 
nurse then tilts him well forward and gently 
pats or rubs his back to dislodge the bub- 
bles of air from the stomach. Some infants 
bring up the wind best when placed well 
over the nurse’s left shoulder. The whole 
process may take about ten to twelve 
minutes. 


(t) Weaning.—The weaning of infants 
is a very delicate problem. Doctors and 
psychologists are of opinion that weaning 
should be introduced gradually so as to 
avoid minor disturbances in infants, and the 
mother’s secretion, lacking the regular sti- 
mulation of suckling, is slowly diminished, 
and painful, engorged breasts are prevented. 

A child should be weaned as soon as it 
weighs fifteen pounds, for then it needs 
thirty-five ounces of food and very few 


fmothers are capable of secreting that quan- 
itity. Its first solid food should consist of a 
teaspoonful of bone marrow mixed to a 
paste with some vegetable or bone broth. 
\A few days later the soup may be thickened 
with cereals or potatoes. At the second 
stage of weaning, a feed of groats at i0 a.m, 
and a feed of some starchy preparation at 
6 p.m. is to be given. At the third stage 
of weaning, the mother should add to the 
daily diet about two heaped eggspoonful of 
the yoke of a soft boiled egg at 10 a.m. This 
may be mixed with the groats. 


To sum up, weaning should be intro- 
duced gradually with an interval of one 
week between each of the three stages. It 
is commonly started as soon as the baby 
is five months old, and at nine months the 
child may safely be completely weaned. If 
the breasts of the mother persist in secreting 
even after weaning, they should be com- 
pletely emptied and kept bandaged for a 
few days. 

Although human milk is the most per- 
fect food for the child, there are some 
difficulties in breast feeding. Failure to 
establish lactation may be due to defects 
either in the child or the mother. Physical 
malformations in the child such as the 
cleft palate and the harelip which handicap 
suckling, may be set right by means pf 
surgical treatment. But the real defects 
which cause grave mischief are nasal 
catarrh and transient sores in the mouth. 
Sometimes the child is born normal but 
fails to grasp the nipple and suck. This 
suggests either mental defect, birth injury, 
or the failure to establish a sucking reflex. 
The defects in the mother may be breast 
infections, malformation of the nipples, af- 
fection of the nipples, poorly-formed 
breasts. 


(7) Ways of Increasing or Maintaining 
the Quantity of Breast Milk—The 
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mother should make sure that the infant 
has emptied both the breasts. A_ breast 
pump should be used for this purpose. The 
next thing to do is to check up on the 
general health of the nursing mother, with 
special regard to her diet, rest, exercise and 
mental make-up. She should also increase 
the quantity of fluids taken. The most im- 
portant thing is to instil in her the desire to 
nurse the child. To maintain an adequate 
supply of breast milk, only one factor is im- 
portant, and that is a vigorous suction of 
the infant at the breast at regular intervals, 
in order to prevent the breasts from over- 
filling. 

(k) Daily Milk Requirements.—Before 
we come to the question of underfeeding 
and overfeeding of an infant, let us see what 
are the daily, milk requirements of a child. 
It is the general opinion of experts that for 
every fifteen pounds of body weight an in- 
fant needs approximately two and a half 
ounces of breast milk. 


For an infant of ten pounds: 
Total requirements per day (24 hours) 
lox 242 oz. — 25 oz. 
Requirements per feed. 
(5 feeds in 24 hours.) 
25 oe. = 5 =: Sox. 
This statement is not to be taken as 


gospel truth, as individual requirements 
vary considerably. 


Underfeeding—Underfeeding is ‘lue to 
the body getting an insufficient supp.y, but 
occasionally it may be due to fat deficiency. 
The symptoms are as follows: the baby 
fails to gain weight, cries incessantly and 
is highly constipated. It may pass frequent 
small greenish stools or vomit or suffer from 
colic pains. 


Overfeeding—The symptoms are: 
Frequent loose stools, normal at first, but 
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later show curds and excoriate the buttocks; 
small vomits immediately after feeds not 
produced by eructations of wind; after-feed 
sweating of the head, flushing of the face, 
usually accompanied by colic, restlessness 
and disturbed sleep; abnormal gain in 
weight, about ten or more ounces per week. 


Cases of overfeeding need not be rushed 
to the hospital. If the mother is intelligent, 
she should first and foremost use the Test 
Feed method to ascertain her supply. 
Method: The baby is first weighed with all 
the clothes on immediately before each feed, 
then again immediately after the feed. Both 
the weights are recorded. The difference 
between the two readings indicates the 
quantity of milk consumed. A single test 
is not sufficient. The total output of the 
mother for the day should be calculated. 


By means of Test Feeds one ascertains 
whether a baby is overfed or underfed. If 
the latter is the case, then a complementary 
feed is given. It is to be given immediately 
after the breast feed, and its preparation 
should resemble breast milk as far as possi- 
ble. If it is a case of overfeeding, then the 
intervals between the feeds should be 
lengthened, but there should be no feeds 
between 10 p-m. and 6 a.m. Such feeds are 
known as night feeds and are not to be 
encouraged. 


SecTIon II. 


The previous section dealt with the 
needs of a newborn baby, and the normal 
and abnormal aspects of breast feeding. In 
this section, I have tried to put down the 
nursing habits of two hundred Indian 
mothers who visited the Byramjee Jijeebhoy 
Hospital for Children in Bombay. Out of 
the 200 cases observed, 143 children were 
solely breast-fed, the remaining 57 received 
mixed feeds. We shall first deal with the 
former. Here is a chart showing the num- 
ber of feeds during 24 hours: 
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I 
Community IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 
Muslims 3— — 28 3 18 2 — 17 
Hindus — — — — 20 1510 7 5§ 
Jews —— — — 1 2— 1 
Christians ——— — 4— 3 2 2 
Total $ — — 28 28 35 15 10 24 





From the above figures, we notice that 
the interval between feeds is from two to 
three hours at the most, whilst the correct 
interval should be three to four hours. These 
findings form a striking contrast to the 
scientific method. The causes for this de- 
parture from the normal, as far as I could 
find out in the course of my interviews, 
were: 

1. Lack of scientific knowledge and its 
importance. 

2. Sordid drudgery of domestic life 
which leads to complete: indifference. 

3. Fatigue and ill-health. 

Total Duration of Feeds:—In the course 
of my investigations I noted that the 
majority of mothers had healthy breasts, 
free from cracked nipples or breast abscess, 
but they showed a complete ignorance of 
Test Feeds or the exact duration. One 
third of the mothers nursed for thirty 
minutes, whilst the longest period was 
forty-five minutes. Night feeds were also 
given to a large number of infants. 

The growth and development of a child 
depends upon proper nursing. The 
standard weight for normal children accord- 
ing to Holt should be as follows: 








II 

Age Weight 
At birth 7 Ibs. 
One month 8 Ibs. 
Two months 10 Ibs. 
Four months 14 Ibs. 
Six months 16 Ibs. 
One year 21 Ibs. 
Two years 28 Ibs. 
Three years 33 Ibs. 


The above figures when studied care- 
fully show that as the infant advanced in 
age its weight displayed a peculiar ten- 
dency of falling short of the normal 
standard. This was due to unscientific 
methods of nursing. The age at which the 
various milestones appeared also indicated 
whether a child had been properly nursed. 
The world ‘milestone’ means the vari- 
ous stages in the growth of the infant, 
e.g., holding up the neck, sitting up, stand- 
ing without support, walking, learning to 
control his movements, learning to talk and 
dentation. Most of the children suffered 
from stomach disorders due to overfeeding 
and constipation due to underfeeding. 


Unscientific nursing not only under- 
mined the health of the child but also of 
the mother. Lack of proper nourishment, 
abnormally long periods of nursing, suckling 
at odd hours and in odd positions, all had 
their part in undermining her health. To 
most of these mothers nursing was not a 
joy but a nightmare, although very few had 
any serious breast disorder. I did come 
across a few cases where the mother’s milk 
had dried up due to emotional upsets. 


So far we have dealt with solely breast- 
fed infants, we shall now probe into the 
question of weaning by which is meant the 
gradual breaking of the baby’s habit from 
mother’s milk to that of bottle milk. Of 
the two hundred cases studied, fifty-seven 
were partially weaned. 











Ill 

Cause Muslims Hindus Clstetens. iin. Sa 
Mother’s ill health 2 1 1 1 5 
Conception 14 -- 1 ~~ 15 
Deficient Quantity 10 7 U —_ 24 
Deficient Quality 5 2 1 — 8 
Children over 1 year 2 1 2 — 5 
33 11 12 1 57 
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Age of Commencement of Partial Weaning. 





Muslims Hindus Christians Jews Total 
om ie 


Age 
1 month 8 —- 
2 months a — 
3 months 
4-6 months 
7-9 months 
10-12 months 
13-15 months 
16-18 months 
19-21 months 
22-24 months 
24 and over 
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The above table makes _ interesting 
reading. It shows a complete disregard for 
the right age when partial weaning should 
begin. The supplementary feeds too were 
given quite irregularly and were planned 
by the mothers to suit their own convenience. 
None seemed to be aware of the fact that 
a supplementary feed did not mean a diet 
consisting wholly of milk but that it implied 
a gradual introduction of other articles of 
food rich in proteins, minerals, vitamins, 
carbohydrates and fats, such as eggs, fruits, 
cereals, cod liver oil and calcium. Among 
the Indian children the absence of these 
articles of food from their diet was respon- 
sible for the late appearance of milestones 
and the high rate of deficiency diseases. 











Here is a chart showing the age at 
which the children were completely weaned: 
V. ; 
Age of child Muslims Hindus Christians Jews Total 
8 to 12 months 10 4 1 1 16 
13 te 18 months 14 7 5 — 26 
19 to 24 months 19 8 -= 1 28 
25 to 30 months 8 6 3 — 17 
31 to 36 months 2 5 1 a 8 
37 to 42 months 3 5 a — 8 
43 to 48 months 1 2 — —~ 3 
57 37 10 2 106 





As in the case of partial weaning, com- 
plete wesning should be gradual and well 
planned or later on the child may develop 
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into an emotionally unbalanced individual. 
Psychoanalysts have found that the un- 
healthy resentment against the world in 
certain neurotic patients dated back to their 
childhood, and sprang from a sense of 
frustration and irritation at being abruptly 
and rapidly weaned. A glance at the above 
figures reveals the colossal ignorance of our 
Indian mothers. It is indeed startling to 
discover ‘that only sixteen children werc 
weaned at the proper age. The rest were 
not only breast-fed for a long period, but 
for an abnormal length of time. Is it not sur- 
prising to realise that the mothers were 
secreting milk for such long periods in 
spite of their poor diet and that the children 
spared the nipple long after the commence- 
ment of dentation? The articles of food 
introduced after weaning were rice, bread, 
vegetables, cereals, fish, that is to say, 
there was no difference between the diet of 
the adults and the babies. The result of 
this unscientific weaning was stomach com- 
plaints in most of the cases, and bed 
wetting. 


A study of the economic conditions of 
these women will reveal the factors respon- 
sible for these departures from the scientific 
method. Poverty, illiteracy and environ- 
ment were seen to influence directly or in- 
directly their nursing habits. 


The majority of the women came from 
the lower strata of life and had great 
difficulties in making both ends meet, consi- 
dering their low monthly income and the 
size of the family. Besides, their religiou: 
customs taught them to regard their 
husbands as their lords and masters, and 
hence a large portion of the income was 
spent on the latter, and the poor wives went 
without proper nourishment even during 
pregnancy. This affected the health of the 
mother and the child. Lack of nourishment, 
domestic duties, poor health, financial 
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hardships led to indifference towards and 
neglect of the baby. 


The second factor was their illiteracy 
which made them ignorant of the existence 
of ante-natal clinics, maternity hospitals, 
post-natal clinics and the various welfare 
centres. They led secluded lives and got no 
opportunities of taking exercise or getting 
some fresh air in the open. Local super- 
stitions and beliefs built up a wall around 
them and prevented them from taking ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered. Most of 
them were married at a very early age and 
had to shoulder the responsibility of bringing 
up the baby whilst still in their teens; some 
others were not satisfied with their husbands 
and could not be expected to enjoy bringing 
up their children. 


After taking into account all these 
factors it is hardly fair to expect our Indian 
mothers to bring up their children scienti- 
fically. The following cases will illustrate 
amply all the above-mentioned factors. 


Case I—Mrs. X visited the out-patient 
department with a two-year old child suffer- 
ing from fever, cough and diarrhoea. She 
was the wife of a peon earning Rs. 30 a 
month, and was living in a hut in the slum 
areas of Kurla. The total number of 
occupants of this hut was twelve—Mr. and 
Mrs. X and her three children plus the five 
children of the first wife plus a friend and 
his wife. The ventilation and the sanitary 
conditions were very poor. _ 


After the death of her husband, she 
was constantly worried about her future. 
Her poverty plus these mental worries re- 
duced her capacity of producing sufficient 
milk for the baby. She had never heard of 
ante-natal clinics or of maternity hospitals. 
She breast-fed the baby up to the age 
of two as she was too poor to go 
in for other kinds of food, and 
used to dose the child with “bal golee” 


5 


(opium preparation) to put him to sleep. 
This child was going to be weaned as she 
had weaned the others, that is, they ate 
whatever was cooked for the adults or 
starved. 


Case II]—Mrs. A was the wife of a 
builder earning about Rs. 80 a month. She 
was an illiterate woman who had been 
brought up in a village, in the midst of a 
large family, and had never received any 
affection from her parents. She had married 
at fifteen and had three children. The 
child she brought to the hospital was 
thirteen months old. Mr. A was of a very 
sexual nature and made life miserable for 
her. She hated her husband for his cruelty 
and the children who only brought more 
misery. The nursing of the infants filled her 
with disgust and their weaning started at 
the age of two. She indulged in this pro- 
longed nursing for she believed that it would 
prevent conception. She was quite overjoyed 
to hear of birth control clinics, but on 
second thought she refused to go because 
of her husband who would object to such 
things. 


Having dealt with the scientific methods 
of breast feeding and the nursing habits of 
some two hundred mothers with two com- 
plete case studies, I believe we are in a 


position to draw conclusions and put for- 


ward suggestions to improve the existing 
conditions. 


Conclusions—The most striking differ- 
ence I noticed was the one connected with 
the feeding schedule. Ten to twelve feeds 
were administered within twenty-four 
hours as opposed to the five or six feeds 
needed. Night feeds were also very com- 
mon. Coupled with this evil was the burden 
of economic and domestic adjustment which 
interfered with effective nursing. Due to 
poverty, the Indian mothers allowed the 
babies to suckle for long periods and used 
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both the breasts. They indulged in irregular 
feeding schedules which undermined the 
health of the babies so that they suffered 
from malnutrition and deficiency diseases. 
After having made a special study of these 
women, I drew the conclusion that their 
unscientific habits of nursing were due to 
(1) poverty, (2) ignorance, (3) fear, (4) 
domestic maladjustments, (5) social discon- 
tent, and (6) lack of facilities and the oppor- 
tunity of knowing and making use of the 
existing ones. 


Their ignorance made them unaware of 
a scientific method of weaning or its im- 
portance. They weaned the children as 
late as five years and it meant a switching 
over from the mother’s milk to regular 
adult diet which consisted of highly-spiced 
food. Their poverty led to their inability to 
buy nutritive articles of food for the in- 
fants. Their religious beliefs and supersti- 
tions made them dread the hospitals, so that 
they gave birth at home under unhygienic 
conditions. Lack of efficient ante-natai 
clinics and child welfare centres, or the poor 
attendance at these centres, all these factors 
combined were responsible for the unscien- 
tific habits of our Indian women. 


Suggestions—The cradication of the 
existing conditions can be brought about by 
mass education and a high standard of 
living. As we all know, poverty is the root 
of all evil. If our women were to be freed 
from financial worries, which in their turn 
would free them from domestic worries, they 
would find more time to devote to their 
children, to take an interest in the correct 
ways of nursing their infants and to attend 
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regularly the ante-natal and st-natal 
g y po 


clinics. 


The education of our women in nursing 
should be entrusted to trained, experienced 
social workers, who should work in con- 
junction with the medical staff of the 
various ante-natal clinics. Therefore, the 
first step to be taken is to increase the 
number of such clinics, and to improve the 
condition of the existing ones. The medical 


‘staff of the ante-natal clinics should be 


very sympathetic towards the patients so 
as to encourage them to attend regularly. 
Such a clinic is responsible for the welfare 
of the patient up to the time of confinement. 
Thereafter the child welfare clinic comes 
forward and is responsible for the future 
health of both the mother and the child. 
Both these clinics should work in harmony 
and both should be subsidized by Govern- 
ment rather'than depend on private funds. 


Government should not only sponsor 
such institutes but provide them with train- 
ed social workers who should make a special 
study of each case. Modern medical 
science knows that disease is not an isolated 
state of mind or body, but exists in a com- 
plex environment. Hence the most import- 
ant function of a social worker is to make a 
thorough study of the patient’s background, 
to collect data on her financial position and 
try to alleviate the patient’s mental worries 
and fears. Such then are the measures by 
which it is suggested to improve the health 
of the pregnant woman and to instil in her 
the scientific methods of nursing her baby. 
By safeguarding the health of the mother, 
we safeguard the health of the child, and 
thus pave the way for a virile body of future 
citizens. 








PATTERNS OF COOPERATION BETWEEN PSYCHIATRIST 
AND SOCIAL WORKER 


ALMENA DAWLEY 


Psychiatry and social work are two different professions yet as the writer says “there 
is co-operation between these two professions” and. “the dynamic of the co-operation lies in 
the pattern or form of the working relationship between these two professions.” 

In the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, psychotherapy is planned as the service 
for the child who is emotionally disturbed and who is blocked at some point in his develop- 
ment. Social work is set up as the service offered to the parent who comes to the Child 
Guidance Clinic to ask for help with his child. Therefore the author stresses the fact 
that a Child Guidance Clinic should be one which helps a parent to come to terms with 
this new problem of using the Clinic for his child and of finding a new relationship to his 





child. 


Almena Dawley is Associate Director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia. 


The subject of this paper suggests three 
principles which are basic in sound child 
guidance clinic organization and practice. 
First, psychiatry and social work are two 
different professions. Different in origin and 
in purpose, these two professions have been 
enriched through the years of their develop- 
ment by contributions from each other. 
Sometimes their differences have been 
obscured by absorption with their common 
area of knowledge and orientation. How- 
ever, today there is increasing clarity and 
affirmation of the distinctive areas of res- 
ponsibility and practice of these two pro- 
fessions. Second, this title suggests that there 
is co-operation between these two professions 
as distinguished from a working relation- 
ship that is set up in a professional hierarchy. 
Third, the dynamic of the co-operation lies 
in the pattern or form of the working rela- 
tionship between these two professions. 
There can be no professional co-operation 
unless there is a known structure within 
which a pattern of relationship of two dif- 
ferent professions can emerge. 

A first step in building up a clinical 
structure within which professional co- 
operation takes place is the acceptance by 
both psychiatry and social work that the 


child guidance clinic is to-day, with few 
exceptions, under medical-psychiatric aus- 
pices. Such general medical responsibility 
to the community for the professional work 
of a child guidance clinic has come about 
because the emotionally disturbed child is 
the center of such a clinic’s professional 
endeavour. In our present culture, the 
medieal profession carries not only certain 
legal responsibilities for the care of mental 
illness, but also has developed the training 
for professional responsibility that is re- 
cognised by the community through medical 
licensing, and through the care and treat- 
ment of the emotionally disturbed person. 


An interesting statement of the function 
of the administrator was given recently by 
Karl de Schweinitz and it would be apt to 
use it here because it is especially applicable 
to the administration of a child guidance 
That statement is: “The function 
of the administrator is the exercise of leader- 
ship in the development and operation of 
organised relations directed to the achieve- 
ment of a defined purpose.” ” 


clinic. 


This concept of administration which 
puts emphasis on responsibility for the 
organized relations within an agency implies, 


iPaper presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., 


U.S.A., April the 20th, 1948. 


*A statement made by Karl de Schweinitz, Director, Committee on Education and 
Social Security, American Council on Education, in a lecture on Administration given at the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, on October the 10th, 1947, 
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also, the responsibility to the community in 
achieving a defined purpose. This purpose, 
in the child guidance clinic field, is one 
which represents community need and pro- 
blem, a purpose which has been delegated 
by the community to the appropriate pro- 
fessional groups. 


It is important to distinguish here, 
between this concept of a general, over-all 
administrative responsibility, and supervision 
of the various professional parts which con- 
stitute a child guidance clinic. While the 
general responsibility for carrying out the 
purpose of a clinic is necessarily medical, 
supervision of each of the three professional 
groups that make up a child guidance clinic 
can only be carried out by persons trained 
in each of these professions. An adminis- 
trator, in other words, has to be responsible 
for the administration of different kinds of 
skills. A supervisor, on the other hand, can 
be responsible for supervision only in the 
area of his own professional competence. 


Before we study the pattern of co-opera- 
tion between psychiatrist and social worker 
in the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
let us first look into some of the general 
background and experience out of which 
this pattern of professional relationship has 
developed. There is a psycho-dynamic inter- 
relationship of the various professional 
groups in a child guidance clinic only as 
these relationships are centered in the in- 
terests of the patient. Too often, concepts 
of co-operation are concepts of an external 
kind of relationship measured, for example, 
by the number of joint conferences, by the 
separate contributions of the professions, or 
by joint professional decisions as to who the 
patient should be. Too often, we might 
say, our concept of collaboration is pro- 
fession-centered, rather than patient- 
centered. 


A patient-centered concept of profes- 
sional collaboration is one which at the 
same moment recognizes: (1) that there is 
a distinctive area for each of the professional 
groups in the service; and, (2) that in each 
child guidance clinic setting there will be 
some modifications of each distinctive pro- 
fessional area as the unified service develops. 


This dynamic unity of service does not 
happen merely out of the good intentions 
of the professional groups, but is predicated 
upon certain foci which act as a catalytic 
agent in producing this unity. 

(1) There must be a clear under- 
standing of the purpose of the child guidance 
clinic. 

(2) There must be understanding of the 
tsychological nature of the problem that 
comes to the clinic, that has defined the 
goal of its job in these more general terms. 
As professional people working with indivi- 
duals we may be prone to see the nature of 
the problem only in terms of this or that 
individual situation. There can be no real 
unity of service unless we are, first of all, able 
to see generically the nature of the psycholo- 
gical problems that seek the help of a chilc 
guidance clinic. Therefore, one should 
know what is meant by the psychological 
nature of the problem that is presented to a 
child guidance clinic by the parents and 
children who come for help. ; 


With the focus of the child in its very 
name, the parent goes to a child guidance 
clinic because he is troubled about an emo- 
tionally disturbed child and his relationship 
to that child. It is for the clinic to help him 
clarify and reaffirm whether that is the help 
he seeks and if not, to help him 
towards adult psychiatric service for himself, 
if it is his own problem he is concerned 
about, or to some other community resource 
if there is some social reality that he believes 
is the root of his problem. The emphasis 
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in this beginning step in a child guidance 
clinic is on the parents’ conscious. volition 
in choosing a child guidance clinic as the 
way to help with his problem with his 
child. 


The problem the parent brings to a child 
guidance clinic is the emotionally disturbed 
child. But the child, while he has his own 
individual difference, is not an independent 
entity in himself. He relies in varying de- 
grees, dependent upon his age, upon those 
outer forces represented in the parent for the 
completion and support of his being. The 
child’s emotional growth occurs in his rela- 
tionship to his parent, and as step by step 
he can incorporate new experience into 
himself. This continuously changing balance 
of individual forces and relationship is 
characteristic of a child’: development. This 
balance for the emotionally ‘disturbed child 
is in some way distorted and in conflict. The 
individual balance within the’ child can 
find new direction only as the parent can 
not only let that change take place in the 
child, but can support, affirm and contri- 
bute to it through his relationship to the 
child. 


(3) As a child guidance clinic accepts 
this function which has been delegated to 
it by the community, and as it develops an 
understanding of the generic psychological 
problem that comes to it, the structure of 
the clinic and the dynamic inter-relationship 
of the professions concerned with this prob- 
lem begin to fall into place. This under- 
standing determines the kind of service that 
is set up. The service is one which is made 
known to the community and which is in- 
terpreted to each parent who is considering 
clinical help for his child and for himself. 
Such a concept of service is in marked con: 
trast to a service that examines each problem 
individually in order to determine whether 
the parent or child presents the more severe 


problem, and that determines in each case 
who the patient should be. 


In the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic where the clinical structure has been 
consciously developed in the way that is 
stated above, psychotherapy is planned as 
the service for the child who is emotionally 
disturbed and who is blocked at some point 
in his development. By psychotherapy is 
meant that psychological assistance that is 
given by a psychiatrist (or by a professional 
person trained in methods of psychotherapy) 
to the child who is blocked in his emotional 
development. 


Social work is set up as the service 
offered to the parent who comes to a child 
guidance clinic to ask for help with his child. 
This service springs from the parent’s con- 
scious seeking of help for his child and for 
his relationship to his child. The parent’s 
decision to use this service is based on his 
understanding that while psychotherapy for 
the child is the focus of the service, his own 
continuing relation to the social worker on 
his relationship to his child, is a vital part 
of the service he has decided to use. 


The total service offered in such a child 
guidance clinic, therefore, is based on the 
dynamic inter-relationship of the two parts 
of a service directed towards relieving a 
child’s problem. One part of the service 
could not exist without the other part; one 
is not more important than the other. The 
relationship of the two services, however, 
with psychotherapy of the child as the core 
of the service, provides for the parents and 
the social worker an opportunity for a fuli 
and rich experience and an _ experience 
that is distinctively social work. 

In attempting to give a brief bird’s-eye 
view of the steps in the co-operative proce- 
dure in the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic it is necessary to stress the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the social case work 
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with the parent, since in the clear distinc- 
tion between social case work and psycho- 
therapy lies much of the basis for co- 
operation. 


In the basic philosophy of this Clinic, 
the social work service to parents grows 
out of the Clinic’s acceptance of the parent’s 
conscious awareness of his problem with his 
child and his choice of the Child Guidance 
Clinic to help him to solve his problem. 
Implicit in the social worker’s acceptance 
of the parent’s choice is a belief in the 
parent’s capacity to move deeply and 
meaningfully in his relationship to a dis- 
turbed child during the step-by-step process 
of his using the clinical service with his 
child. The social work service is set up 
to help the parents with the social reality 
of his relationship to the child about whom 
he is concerned and for whom he has sought 
help. This focus of the emotionally distur- 
bed child is the continuing focus throughout 
the process of bringing his child to the 
clinic and of working with the social worker 
within the clinical sct up. In this con- 
tinuing focus of the parent’s relationship 
to the child as he brings him to the clinic 
for psychotherapy, is a powerful dynamic 
both for the child’s psychotherapy and also 
for. the parent’s changing relationship to 
the child. 


The skilful use of the continuing focus 
(an emotionally disturbed child and the 
parent’s relatior to the child) which the 
parent has chosen and which the Clinic is 
sect up to help him with, is the basis of 
the social work process in a child guidance 
chnic. There is an understood, teachable 
and learnable social work process in a child 
guidance clinic which helps a parent to 
come to terms with this new problem of 
using the clinic for his child and of finding 
a new relationship to his child. 
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The first step in the social work process 
is the application interview for which the 
social worker in this Clinic carries fuli 
responsibility. For the purpose of this 
paper, the major point in the application 
interview is that the social worker helps the 
parent to open up the problem which brings 
him, and to determine whether he wants 
to take the next concrete step in using the 
Clinic, as he learns about the clinical service. 


The basic service the Clinic offers to 
all parents and children is a consultation 
service which is brief, defined in length of 
time, and co-operative in that it includes 
an opportunity for both parent and child 
to share in the experience with social 
worker and psychiatrist. The specific plan 
is as follows: 


1. Application interview with social 
worker. 
2. Planning interview with both parents 
and social worker where a parent 
is helped to organize himself around 
a number of decisions that are 
implicit in the use of the service. 
Some of these decisions carry deep 
psychological significance in the 
parents’ relation to the  pro- 
blem with their child, such, for 
example, as how the child may be 
prepared for his visits to the Clinic, 
with both parents participating in 
that discussion with the child. 
Two interviews with parent seeing 
the social worker and child secing 
the psychiatrist. 
A final, joint conference of both 
parents with psychiatrist and social 
worker. 


3-4. 
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The purpose of this service is to provide 
an opportunity for the parent, child and 
Clinic to look at the problem that is brought 
to the Clinic and often to begin to move 
into new understanding or possibly into new 
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relationship through that understanding. 
This service is diagnostic in its most dynamic 
and broadest sense. It begins to answer 
such questions as these: 


For the Parents——What is the problem 
we are troubled about? What is our part 
in that problem with the child? Are we 
able with this understanding to deal with 
this problem without further psychological 
help? Do we want to consider continuing 
with clinical help for a treatment period? 
Can we bear the depth of conflicting 
feelings that we begin to know would be a 
part of continuing with such service? 


For the Clinic.—What is the problem 
that has been revealed in these interviews? 
In the child himself? In the relationship 
of parent and child? Have these people— 
parents and child—used this brief service to 
begin to clarify their problem together? Is 
this the kind of problem where, from our 
experience, we can be of service in a 
Is there evidence that 
these parents and the child can use this 
Clinic for treatment, and are moving in 
the direction of using it? How can we 
help them to decide what they want to do? 


These points are made in the form of 
questions because this is a new service in 
the Clinic and there are many questions 
of method and skill yet to be discovered 
and tried out. This new experience is 
significant here, however, because it is a 
current illustration of co-operation between 
psychiatrist and social worker in a new 
development. Here is a basic service set 
up with a defined purpose and with a 
structure that provides a distinctive place 
for social work and for psychiatry, with 
parent and with child, and finally, in the 
joint conference, for the co-operation of 
these two professions in the consideration 
of the total problem with the parents. Here, 
also, is a basic service creatively co-operative 


because the whole staff, made up of three 
professional groups, is defining and building 
up that service with all of the infinite variety 
of flexibility that is implicit in such truly 
co-operative discovery. 


Out of this basic consultation service, 
parents may decide to bring their child to 
the Clinic and the psychiatrist for psycho- 
therapy, and to sustain that new experience 
for the child through their own connection 
with the social worker. In this continuing 
treatment period the social work process is 
centered in the conflicts every parent has ir 
letting his child have a deep and meaning- 
ful experience with a psychiatrist, in being 
able to allow the child to change, in being 
able to understand and to support that 
change, and, finally, in being able to carry 
his new relationship to the child without the 
help of the Clinic. A social worker who has 
this clear relation to the clinical structure 
as the focus of his continuing work with the 
parent, will not lose his direction in those 
overwhelming feelings that a parent may 
be helped to express and to incorporate into 
his relationship as he lives through that 
differentiating experience from his child. 


In one sense the parent is ahead of 
himself in deciding to bring his child to a 
clinic for psychotherapy. He cannot know 
fully what pain there will be for him until he 
has lived through the experience. He has 
responsibly committed himself to the plan, 
but only the social worker can know at 
that point that the parent’s achieving this 
kind of differentiation from his child is a 
process of living through opposing and con- 
tradictory feelings,—often projecting the 
problem entirely on the child,—often as- 
suming all responsibility himself. The 
social worker knows that he can help the 
parent to find his balance between these 
feelings only as he keeps the casework re- 
lationship centered in the clinical structure. 
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Such a focus has a wealth of material from 
the child’; hours with the psychiatrist and 
from discussion of those current conflicts in 
the living situation with the child, which 
help highlight the struggle for balance in 
growth and which help the parent to begin 
to consolidate his relationship to the real 
child. As this consolidation progresses week 
by week the social worker assists the parent 
to affirm his ability to carry on independent- 
ly and so, finally, to end his contacts with 
the Clinic. 

Throughout this process the child, in 
turn, comes into this meaningful new rela- 
tionship with the psychiatrist with fear and 
anxiety. His parents’ participation with him 
in starting this new experience has helped to 
make it sound and real, and their joint 
enterprise. However, the child, too, may 
be ahead of himself, and the actual separa- 
tion from the parent as he goes to his own 
interview, must inevitably carry that first 
deep sense of loss of himself and his struggle. 
For the child, the process of psychotherapy 
is one which gradually helps him to find that 
equilibrium within himself which enables 
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him also ‘to find his place in relation to those 
outer forces that are represented in his 
parents, family, etc. As I have stated 
earlier, however, that balance can come 
about and can find new direction only as the 
parent can let that change take place in the 
child, and can contribute to it, also, as his 
relationship to the child changes. 


In conclusion, the main thing to be 
noted in the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic is that the pattern of co-operation 
between psychiatrist and social worker is one 
that is rooted in the clinical structure which 
has been defined out of a deep and generic 
understanding of the psychological problem 
that comes to it, and where the responsi- 
bility of each profession is defined within 
that structure. The pattern is a dynamic 
inter-relationship of the two distinctive parts 
of the service, each directed toward a com- 
mon goal of relieving a child’s problem. 
Such a pattern can never become inflexible 
or static for its form lies in the ever-increas- 
ing understanding of the living problem 
that comes to it—the emotionally disturbed 
child and the parents’ relation to him. 








PARENT—CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


VAJUBHAY PATEL 


_ In our present heterogeneous society, conflict between parents and children is bound 
to arise. The author, therefore, suggests ways by which this conflict may be avoided and a 


smooth parent-child relationship established. 


Parents should learn to grow with their 


children, to stand beside them not over them and to lead a purposeful life so as to represent 
a satisfying model, 1m erder to develop a real comradeship with their children. 

Mr. Vajubhai Patel, (B.a., B.T.) has just returned from the United States after 
specialising in “Education” at the University of Columbia. 


Child, I would cherish you, 

Not for my own, but for yourself, 
Helping you to grow, 

Holding your dreams 

In the face of the World, 

Helping you not to grow callous 
And cold to the unseen. 


1 would not come too close 

And stifle you with anxious care, 

Merely be by 

When life becomes too quiveringly real, 

To give an understanding smile, 

That you may build about your dreams 
No Higher wall 

Than you may leap with ease and frequency 
I would that life should always hurt you 
And you be unafraid of pain. 


Then having watched, unwatched, 
T would draw quietly aside, 
Happy that you had grown 
To need me no more. 
—E. H. McCormack. 


“With the increased emphasis upon the 
education of the child as a total personality, 
has come the realization that, after all, there 
are certain indispensable things that parents 
alone can give. The companionship of 
scout leader, school counsellor, or even of the 
finest teacher can be only fragmentary and 
intermittent. The child needs one steady 
point of reference to help integrate his wide 
variety of experiences into a meaningfui 
whole. Parents alone provide not only the 
biological beginning of the child’s life but 
also his life’s continuity from year to year.” 

—Katherine Whiteside Taylor 


The Problem.—It is true that the res- 
ponsibility of producing  well-adjusted 
citizens rests on the family. But in modern 
society this is no easy task, with the variety 
of outside complex influences that operate 
continuously. To-day we find our culture 
more confusing than at any other time. 
Probably never before has there been so 
complete a change in the surrounding scene 
as we find to-day. Modern inventions and 
sciéntific thinking have harnessed power for 
our delight and added to our comfort and 
joy of living, but at the same time they have 
made our young people lose their heads 
either in the whir of motors and airplanes 
or in the whirl of delights. They have 
shaken the foundations of all the old patterns 
of good living before new modes have had 
time to prove their worth. 


Margaret Mead in her book A Com- 
parative Study of Adolescence in Primitive 
and Modern Society has clearly analysed 
the severe strains of adolescence in our oWn 
era by contrasting it with the same period 
in primitive life. She says: “The American 
girl does not grow up in a coherent society 
as does the Manus Girl and the Samoan 
girl. Instead she must enter a world filled 
with conflicting standards, contrasting philo- 
sophies, angry propaganda. Her home is 
not her world in little, within whose shel- 
tering walls she can learn to play her future 
part in society. Instead, her home sub- 
scribes to only a tithe of her standards, only 
one of the many patterns of her society. 
Instead of preparing her for life, it often 
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handicaps her by striving to jimit and direct 
her choice in terms of filial devotion. In a 
primitive society, no matter how fantastic 
the cultural solutions, the young are forced 
to subscribe to them because no alternative 
is presented to them. But in our hetero- 
geneous modern society, choices—of religion 
or doubt, or kind of work or type of love— 
face the girl from the moment she reaches 
a thinking age. She can choose not only 
whom she will love, but whether she will 
love in or out of wedlock one or many. She 
can choose love without marriage, marriage 
without children, she may be tempted occa- 
sionally to choose children without marriage. 
And every girl who consciously makes one 
of these choices sets small patterns for 
scores of weaker, less articulate comrades. 
The burden of painful thought, from which 
even the most mature thinkers have been 
fain to flee in former ages, is now being 
thrust, willy-nilly, upon ill-educated, inex- 
perienced children. And in addition to this 
penalty of modern civilization the everyday 
conditions of American life are complex and 
difficult for the adolescent.” ! 


In this medley of confused culture of 
today, to handle the personality problems 
of adolescents is a tough job. “What” asks 
the young man, “Can I Do? What should 
1 do? What is worth striving for, amid 
all this confusion and What 
picture of myself can I construct as an 
ideal to be achieved with all the abilities 
and energies I can command?” As yet, 
the new patterns which will guide the young 
man of today have not been created. In 
the endless experiments and many futile 
efforts this generation is secking them, but 
it has not clarified or stabilized them or 
given the sanctions needed for authoritative 
use. 


turmoil? 





1Mead, Margaret, A Comparative Study of Adolescence in Primitive and Modern 


Society, pp. 21-22. 
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A number of questions crop up in this 
connection. What attitude should parents 
adopt toward their children in the matter 
of various problems that arise in the 
present-day complex life? What should be 
the ideal home atmosphere which would 
promote the growth of the youngsters? 
In the present era, parents also have their 
own personal problems and conflicts. ‘This 
makes the problem of adolescent adjustnient 
more complex and intricate. Moreover, it 
is perfectly obvious that some kind of 
conflict adolescents and _ their 
parents will naturally arise. It arises from 
the adolescent’s need to develop a mature 
life of his own and from the parent’s 
failure to understand fully what is going 
on in the mind of the adolescent and to 
realize the part he should play in that 
process. Sometimes parents’ understanding 
is clouded by a natural reluctance at losing 
what has for many years been a vital and 
deeply satisfying part of the parental role. 
They have been aeeepted by their child as 
a final authority for making his life safe 
for all purposes and now when the child 
has grown to an adolescent age, he wants 
to function more or less independently 
which necessitates the loss of parental 
authority which they find it difficult to 
relinquish. Therefore as children become 
abler to assert their rights, some struggle 
is almost inescapable. The problem like 
the kind of people they turn out to be, 
what work they will do, whom they will 
marry, seem as important to their parents 
as to them, and parents are most used to 
holding the guiding reins. The adolescent 
is prone to take this situation as most 


between 


annoying and he becomes cocky and unruly 
This impudence and disregard 
for authority are not symptoms of a growing 
perversity, but merely the first stage of a 


at times. 
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child’s independence and mature growth 
and it should be regarded a cause for joy 
not mourning. But few parents realise 
this fact. The whole family does rejoice 
over the child’s first standing alone or 
walking alone. They celebrate this event 
of their child’s physical independence. But 
somehow or other, the family finds it hard 
to realize the significance of the child’s 
emotional independence that he shows in his 
impudence. 


There are parents who take it rather 
easier. The following story illustrates the 
reaction on the part of a parent at the 
attitude of his children their 
adolescent growth. 


during 


“While I must confess that this none of 
your business’ attitude towards natural in- 
terest in the doings of our off-spring some- 
times irritates me, it does not worry me at 
all, for I know more about what is going on 
inside the boy’s head than he thinks I do, 
and I realize that the unnecessary secretive- 
ness of adolescence, its extravagant assump- 
tions of independence, and even its delibera- 
tively provocative challenges to parental 
authority are by-products of an entirely 
wholesome instinct, the absence of which 
in any of my children would seriously dis- 
turb my peace of mind.... It would be 
foolish for a father to loose any sleep 
because a son in his teens does not always 
spring to attention when he is spoken to or 
to suspect him of being hell-bent because 
he no longer tells everything that he does 
or thinks, or to let his own temper be ruined 
bv the chronic grouching of adolescence; 
for, with all the clumsy, exaggerated and 
irritating manifestations of the revolt of 
youth, the worst thing that could happen 
would be for the revolt to fail.” 


Seay, Lewls Gatson, “The Fine Art of Letting Go.,” Scribner's Magazine, Vol. 91, 
June, 1932, pp. 358—360. 
*Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, pp. 80-81. 
*The International Psycho-analytical Library, No. 3, p. 46. 


The Basic Concepts.——Freud, the fore- 
runner of recent analysis in many aspects of 
psychological problems, thinks that experi- 
ences in family lead to such aspects as 
anxiety, love and hate. He says, “Of course 
too much parental tenderness becomes harm- 
ful because it accelerates the sexual matu- 
rity and also because it ‘Spoils’ the child 
and makes it unfit to temporarily renounce 
love or be satisfied with a smaller amount 
of love in later life. One of the surest pre- 
monitions of later nervousness is the fact 
that the child shows itself insatiable in its 
demands for parental tenderness, on the 
other hand, neuropathic parents who usually 
display a boundless tenderness, often with 
their caressing awaken in the child a dis- 
position for neurotic diseases. This example 
at least shows that neuropathic parents have 
nearer ways than inheritance by which they 
can transfer their disturbances to their chil- 
den.” 8 


“Parents who are too severe, too expres- 
sive or even too careful, as regards the up- 
bringing of their children, will—especially if 
the latter happen to possess strong tenden- 
cies to self-assertion—often bring about a 
state of revolt against their own authority, 
in which all that may be good and wise in 
that authority is deliberately neglected or 
condemned, since the children have grown 
to look upon their parents as tyrants and 
task-masters rather than as helpers and 
protectors. A stern or bullying father, a 
nagging or over-anxious mother, will thus 
frequently produce a rebellious son or 
daughter, who will respect neither the ad- 
vice or commands of the parents them- 
selves, nor those of their substitutes in later 
life.” 


Psychologically, in the parent-child rela- 
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tionships two main factors are at work: the 
acceptance-rejection factor and the domi- 
nance-submission factor. 


When we analyse the environmental 
situations that make up a large part of the 
early life patterns of every individuai, we 
find two broad trends emerging in the cx- 
perience of a child. We all know that 
during the early childhood period, the 
child is completely cared for by the parents. 
This makes the child dependent upon 
parents to the extent that in later years when 
he has achieved the status of a grown-up, 
he still requires some kind of service from 
them. He may have every desire and in- 
terest to become independent, nonetheless, 
he will equally cherish and will welcome 
service from parents given one way or the 
other. This makes the period of depend- 
ency for the child a prolonged one. The 
second broad trend of each child’s experi- 
ence is the authoritative attitude of the 
parents or the lack of it- This depends upon 
personal and environmental elements. 


A question naturally arises: What 
would be the behaviour of a child as a result 


_of these two behaviour tendencies in parents? 


Lorand in his book Psychoanalysis To-day, 
says, “The child who comes as an unwelcome 
addition to a family, more particularly to a 
mother already overburdened with children, 
may become the victim of discrimination on 
the part of the parent and receive more than 
its share of punitive discipline. The unloved 
child becomes keenly conscious of its lack 
at that time, and such an absence of love in 
childhood is not without its influence 
through-out life. Later unconsciously react- 
ing to its infantile lack of love and care, 
the child may become embittered, discon- 
tented and resentful to the World at large 
for the early deprivation and may have 


great difficulty in adjustment to adult de- 
mands and social exigencies. He may even 
continue unconsciously to conduct himself 
as a child in the hope of thereby receiving 
a retarded bestowal of such love. On the 
other hand, unlimited and unwholesome 
leniency is the rule toward the first-born, 
especially if he remains an only child whose 
every wish is granted and who early be- 
comes the tyrant of the family. Either over- 
indulgence or unjust severity distorts the 
child’s concept of his true position in the 
world. Indifference to the point of neglect 
seems less conducive to pathological emo- 
tional development than either inordinate 
coddling or open demonstration of dislike 
and discrimination by the child’s custo- 
dians.”5 


In general it can be said that both 
parents who reject children and who over- 
protect them have had unfortunate and 
unsatisfactory relations with their children. 
These parents must have had the same un- 
satisfactory relations with their own parents 
in their youth. Unhappy childhood and 
marital frustrations are generally the results 
of this state of things. That is what the 
psychoanalysts report. It is believed by them 
that accepted children are emotionally 
stable, well socialized, calm and deliberate, 
enthusiastic and interested, and have per- 
sonalities possessing admirable qualities. 
Rejected children on the other hand, show 
much emotional instability, an excess of acti- 
vity and restlessness, are generally antago- 
nistic towards society and its institutions and 
show apathy and indifference. Symonds 
in his very interesting and thought-provok- 
ing book, Parent-Child Relationships, has 
summarized the findings of studies conduct- 
ed by various experts in this connection. 


“These findings can be summarized by 
saying that there is a tendency for accepted 





SLorand, Sandor, Psychoanalysis To-day: Its Scope and Functions, p. 120. 
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children to be more friendly, to resent 
authority less, to be less rebellious, to face 
future more confidently, to be less confused, 
to have happy dreams more frequently, to 
have more normal wishes, to evaluate self 
more realistically, to have fewer feelings of 
being insecure or inferior, to indulge in less 
self-pity, to be less discontented and to be 
less discouraged than rejected children. 
Precisely the opposite trends could be said 
to be true of rejected children.’’® 


Symonds believes that the mental atti- 
tudes of children are the primary and 
immediate outcomes of parental acceptance 
or rejection, and that their behaviour or 
personality is not only a direct response to 
the accepting or rejecting situation but is 
also a response to the inner mental atti- 
tudes of the child.” 


As regards the parental dominance. 
submission factor, Symonds makes very in- 
teresting comment: “At first glance the 
characteristics of the dominated child seem 
to be all ‘good’ and of the neglected, in- 
dulged child ‘bad’. The dominated child 
is polite, courteous, obedient, honest, de- 
pendable, careful—all qualities much ad- 
mired and sought after by parents. The 
dominated child is ‘good’ in this sense. The 
neglected and indulged child on the other 
hand, is disobedient, aggressive, rebellious, 
stubborn, careless, self-confident—a difficult 
child to manage—a ‘bad’ child. But the 
careful reader will note in addition that the 
dominated child is troubled, self-consciou:, 
submissive, shy, retiring, lacking in initiative. 
The neglected child, on the other hand, is 
independent, resourceful, creative. Parents 
certainly want their children to be obedient 
and polite, but are there not also greater 
virtues in independence and initiative? One 


must remember that the dominated children 
tend to feel humble, inferior, less adequate, 
somewhat confused, and bewildered. The 
neglected children, on the other hand, feel 
much more self-confident and certain of 
themselves. Probably some middle ground 
between the two extremes of dominance 
and submission should be followed by pa- 
rents and teachers. Children require some 
supervision in order that they may take on 
the mores of the culture. But this super- 
vision should not be too all-embracing. Chil- 
dren should have considerable freedom to 
experiment, to make choices, to learn to be 
independent, and resourceful for it should 
be remembered that only as one learns to be 
independent, does he begin to feel sure of 
himself and confident. If parents go to 
either extreme, their children will go to the 
same extremes after them.”® 


Family System in India.—In the light of 
the analysis of family relationships that we 
have made so far, let us try to understand 
the family relations that exist in Indian life 
in general and the particular problems that 
parents have to face with regard to the 
growth of their children. 


The family life in India is not hetero- 
geneous as we find it in the West. The 
joint family system operates in every 
community. Its roots have gone deep 
into the basic life of the people arid 
in our culture as such. This does not mean 
that the head of the family is wielding an 
authoritative power over his family in each 
and every case. The functions of the family 
are generally the concern of the head, 
but he is not the sole personality who 
decides the family matters. The wife, 
the children and the relatives are all equal 
partners in a jointly-operated life. They all 








*Symonds, P.M., The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships, p. 93. 
"Ibid, p. 94. 
* Symonds, P.M., op. cit., p. 139. 
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take part in each and every undertaking, 
they all contribute to the general develop- 
ment of the family life, and all share equally 
the happiness «id misery of the family ups- 
and-downs. Truc, the major responsibility 
lies with the head of the family, but all bear 
the burden according to their capacity. 
They feel the joy of every creative function 
and they fvel a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility at every family undertaking. It is a 
cohesive group working in co-ordination 
with a view to ultimate growth of all, joint- 
ly and separately. Each member is not 
something different from the whole famuly, 
but each is a part and parcel of the whole 
group. They are all united into one, 
through family love and respect for cach 
other. Love and respect and the desire for 
joint growth is the basis of family life. 

This is the fundamental principle uvder- 
lying the family life in general. It does not 
mean that it is being practised everywhere. 
No doubt each’ one is conscious of this cul- 
ture which one has inherited from the 
past. But the influence of Western culture 
and thought—the influence of modern in- 
ventions and scientific thinking-—is making 
a very potent and powerful cffect and we 
find the new patterns of life slowly and 
increasingly making a headway especialiy in 
the cities and among the educated people. 
We can say that the family life now is in a 
transitional period. The old patterns df life 
are no doubt shaken. 

Thus the parent-child relations today 
have become complex in contrast to the 
simple ones before and they do cause a great 
deal of worry to all intelligent parents. The 
fundamental problems in these relations are 
the following:—The marriage problem of 
the youngsters, the relation of the youngsters 
with their parents, their growth and up- 
bringing, their education, their future career, 
and the social and cultural life of the 
youngsters. 


Economic Factor.—With the exception 
of a few rich people, parents are 
generally hard-pressed economically, thei 
standard of life is very low and _ there- 
fore their attitude towards the growth of 
their children is more or less that of indif- 
ference. Parents are generally too ignorant 
to understand the benefits of right type of 
education. Only 14 per cent of the people 
are literate in India. Therefore ihe children’s 
growth and upbringing tend to Le hampered 
in various ways. Generally, parents have 
more children than they can support, and 
therefore, ignorance and economic strain 
compel them to be indifferent to the proper 
development of their children, who are 
usually unwelcome guests in the family and 
when they are too many, are treated rather 
harshly. Their early life is almost pitiable 
and it develops many kinds of complexes in 
their delicate minds. They are more or less 
rejected children and we see in them all the 
evil effects that we have discussed earlier in 
this paper, especially what Professor 
Symonds says about them can be verified 
in the lives of these children. 


Rich parents usually spoil their children; 
there is no discipline, no good standards of 
life, no sense of duty, no responsibility. So 
we see another extreme here. It will be in- 
teresting to study the number of children 
rich parents have and the unwholesome 
growth of these children as a result of the 
unhealthy atmosphere of the home in which 
they have been brought up. Generally, rich 
people have fewer children. Perhaps many 
have only one child, and invariably that 
one child is a spoilt child- On the one hand 
he is over-caressed, with the consequence 
that his mental, physical and _ spiritual 
growth is considerably impaired, and on the 
other hand his home generally provides very 
vicious and unwholesome atmosphere so that 
his emotional adjustment becomes very 
difficult. 

















Middle Class Parents and their Children. 
—Apart from these two extremes, there is 
the third category, viz., the children of the 
middle-class. The middle-class men have 
not much economic strain, nor are they in- 
different to the growth of their children. 
Their number is rapidly increasing, inas- 
much as educational facilities and standard 
of life are rising. Therefore, the problem 
of adolescence in these families is worth con- 
sidering in detail. 

Firstly the number of children is not 
so great as to warrant any economic strain 
on the financial resources of the parents. 
The father and the mother are generally 
literate and intelligent enough to know what 
is good and what is bad for their children. 
They neither caress their children too much 
nor ill-treat them. Of course, children are 
often punished for petty offences. They 
resent such punishment but they do not 
adopt a revolting attitude towards their 
parents. They are brought up in such a 
tradition, environment and culture that 
the very thought of revolt is unthinkable. 
It does not strike them, but they do feel 
that tyranny of punishment, especially, if 
it is unjustified from their point of view. 
This embitters the sober relationship bet- 
ween parents and children and it must be 
having its due effect when adolescents reach 
the marriage-age. The parents arrange the 
match, of course with the consent of both, 
but the initiative is taken by the parents 
and the boy or the girl does not feel any- 
thing wrong in it. If his consent is not 
taken into consideration, then only he feels 
oppressed, but otherwise, he never grudges 
the fact that the initiative for choosing a 
partner is not taken by him but by his 
parents. On the contrary, if the partner 
happens to be one that he likes, he would 
prefer that his parents should take that initi- 
ative. The same would be the case with 
regard to selecting the type of education or 
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the future career or vocation. In any of 
these cases if the will and the opinion of 
the boy or girl is flouted by the parents, then 
only complications arise. If ene is forced 
either by circumstances or by one’s sense of 
duty and love towards one’s parents to 
do a thing one does not like in any of the 
above cases, then that might produce reper- 
cussions in the usual happy relations between 
parents and children and then the earlier 
repressed feeling, if any, might react at 
this moment and all factors combining 
together might produce unwholesome situ- 
ation both in the mental life of parents and 
Both become unhappy at the 
frightful appearance of severence of family 
ties or parting of ways. I do not know what 


children. 


a psychoanalyst would say when he sees 
some neurotic symptoms in the ‘ife of such 
estranged people. But I personally think 
that we shall find some kind of neurotic 
behaviour in the life of sucn troubled 
people and that we can trace its origin to 
some such events as stated above. 


Another thing that I want to mention 
in this connection is that so long as 
the healthy ideal of joint-family system—the 
one described earlier in this paper—is main- 
tained and scrupulously preserved in a con- 
scientious manner and with honest and 
sincere convictions on the part of all the 
members of the family, I can say with con- 
fidence that all talk of objectivity or scien- 
tific living has absolutely no meaning so 
far as the growth of adolescents is con- 
cerned. 

“It is interesting to remember what a 
psychiatrist advised to the parents of a boy 
who was withdrawn into himself. He said 
to the parents: ‘Don’t try to bring this boy 
up scientifically. Talk all the objectivity you 
want to in school, but don’t try to carry it 
into your own home. The boy needs that 
show of love which comes through our 
being upset about things that happen to 
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people for whom we care, whereas we can 
be objective about people we do not care 
for.”® It is usually believed by psycho- 
logists and other thinkers bred in Western 
thought and culture that adolescent’s growth 
gets impaired if he does not take away initi- 
ative from his parents and act indepen- 
dently in the matter of his life’s problems. 
The sound principle in such a situation, 
should not be independence of adolescents 
in all their movements and actions in life, 
but the joint initiative, the joint thinking 
and planning, provided, of course, the joint 
life would have its basis in sincere love and 
confidence and respect that each one would 
have for the other. I have seen many 
adolescents feel a sense of ever-increasing 
growth and development under the cultured 
shelter of a joint-family life. 


In dealing with this problem, there is a 
danger to slip away into the ethics of it. It 
is difficult to stick to the psychological 
limits of the problem, because inevitably 
one affects the other. It is therefore suffici- 
ent to mention that in the tradition and 
culture that we have, and in spite of the 
ever-increasing conflicting influences of the 
onslaught of Western thought and culture— 
which itself shows today many unwholesome 
tendencies—we should emphasize the need 
of some kind of group life, the old pattern 
of joint-family system changing to certain 
modifications in the light of the presént-day 


_varied and complex problems of each indi- 


vidual, the members of which would 
severally and jointly work for the growth 
and development of one and all. 


If we place this ideal before the eyes of 
our youngsters, our home and school envi- 
ronment must produce in them the sense 
of group feeling rather than a wish for 
enjoying personal interests and personal joys 





and personal comforts. Our educational 
theory and practice must be so shaped as 
to give them a knowledge of the art of 
sacrificing personal happiness to the interests 
of the group as a whole. If we enlarge the 
scope of this basic idea of life, it would 
be easy to create a feeling of world fellow- 
ship and brotherhood. 


Reverting to our psychological approach 
to the whole problem, we should say as does 
Taylor in her fascinating book, Do Adoles- 
cents Need Parents? that the adolescents’ 
great need today is security, or rather free- 
dom through security, and for that purpose 
they need intelligent parents in better home- 
atmosphere. In a humorous but half-serious 
remark, George Bernard Shaw, the famous 
play-wright and thinker has said, “Anyone 
is better for children than their own 
parents.” Many adolescents in emotional 
excitement, especially when their parents 
put a restraining influence on them would 
perhaps ejaculate the same remark. But 
“because of the confusion in the world about 
them in addition to the conflicting emotions 
within their own breasts, present day adoles- 
cents probably have even greater need of 
parents than those of earlier times for the 
home alone gives the continuity and securi- 
ty they need.” 


If that is the situation, then as an Indian 
proverb says, parents should become adoles- 
cents’ older friends and counsellors. To 
remain really useful to their needs, parents 
must go through a corresponding evolution 
in their role. If we conceive of the parental 
role as growing with the child, if we realize 
that the parents must change from doing 
for to doing with, it is possible to develop 
a real comradeship between the adolescents 
and their parents, and a sharing of common 





*Taylor Katherine Whiteside, Do Adolescents Need Parents? p. 16. 
Taylor Katherine Whiteside, Do Adolescents Need Parents? p. 16. 
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problems that will be a source of strength 
and happiness to both. 


But the ynfortunate fact remains that 
many parents do not grow with the growth 
of their children. One author indignantly 
remarks “How many parents dominate the 
thoughts and actions of their children, 
because they glory in the fact that ‘my child 
just can’t get along without me!’ During 
pre-school years, they attempt to keep their 
children in that infantile state where they 
must feed them, lie down with them at nap- 
time, respond to their mid-night calls, and 
wait upon them to the point where the 
child is simply vegetating. A little later, 
they march their children back and forth 
from school, protect and sympathize with 
them in their conflict with the Teacher, 
fight their battles with other children, and 
receive them with open arms ard an excess 
of solicitude when they meet fear and failure 
in the outside world.” 


Therefore let the parents realise that 
coddling harms children as does dictating. 
The adolescents want parents “who stand 
beside them not over them. Such parents, 
would not find their children indulging in 
licentiousness or overdoing anything. They 
will have little to worry about their children 
going astray. 


When we speak of parent: we mean 
both father and mother. But in our present 
culture either in the West or ?n India, the 


“Thom, D.A., Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, pp. 32-33. 


father occupies the role of money-earner. 
It is usually the mother who shares the acti- 
vities with children. The result is that the 
mother plays the dominant role in the young 
adolescent’s affections, loyalty and sym- 
pathy. This situation is unwholesome for 
both. If our aim is to enrich the life, both 
of parents and children, the father should 
equally develop a great deal of companion- 
ship with his children. 


It is necessary that in order to enjoy 
friendship with adolescents, parents should 
themselves represent a satisfying model. It 
is the life integrated around a worth-while 
purpose that idealistic youth longs to follow. 
It parents give their lives a greater sense of 
direction, they will not have to lament the 
fact that their young people look for inspir- 
ation elsewhere. The test of relationship 
is the effect it has upon one’s life. So it is 
necessary for parents to lead a purposeful 
life. It will have its effect on children. 


Living a good life means a feeling that 
we keep growing. The realization that one 
is growing in understanding and effective- 
ness and in the ability to withstand hard 
knocks is an essential part of real content 
of rich life. This means that parenthood 
is an exacting task. To bear its burden 
and yet miss its joy is tragic enough, but if 
there is that realisation that one is growing 
with the growth of the child it will bring 
mental happiness. 
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LIFE AND LABOUR OF WOMEN WORKERS IN THE 
BELLAMPALLI MINES 


Miss M. B. TALPALLIKAR 


In this article the author has made a special study of 130 women workers in the 


Bellampalli mines of Hyderabad State. 
existing both in and above the mines. 


Her survey brings to light the deplorable conditions 
In view of the vital importance of coal to the indus- 


trial progress of a country, the author stresses the urgency of introducing ameliorative 


measures for the miners. 
greater output for the country. 


A happy and healthy body of workers means greater efficiency and 


Miss Talpallikar (TISS 1946-48) is Probation Officer, Children’s Remand Home, 


Umerkhadi, Bombay. 


The mining village of Bellampalli is 
situated in Bada Buda, a part of the dis- 
trict of Adilabad in Hyderabad State. The 
Bellampalli mines are not an independent 
organisation but form a part of the state- 
owned Singareni Collieries comprising of 
Singareni, Bellampalli and Kothagudam 
mines. The site of this mining village is 
rectangular in shape and the area is 1196 
acres. 


The daily average number of persons 
working in the coal mines of Hyderabad 
during 1946 and 1945 was as follows: — 














I 

Men Women 

1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 
| 

Underground | 11,110 | 9,964 | 825 wei 
| | | 

Surface | ee 4,738 aes 1,312 

| r 
Total 16,329 | 14,702 | 3,138 2,526 











From this table we notice that in 1946 
the number of women workers employed 
underground was less than in 1945. This 
happened because female labour was with- 
drawn from all underground workings from 
the first of August, 1946. As a result of this, 


the output of the mines was lowered. There- 
upon the act was repealed and in 1947 
women were once more employed under- 
ground. 


Labour Supply—The essential feature 
of the composition of the labour force in 
coal mines in India is that the labour 
employed therein mostly belongs to the 
surrounding villages and districts of the 
Province or State in which the mining 
village is situated. The labour  sup- 
ply in the coal fields is largely seasonai 
and varies throughout the year. This is 
because most of the miners are agriculturists 
who own land and come to work in the 
mines only after the sowing and harvesting 
seasons are over. 


The other factors responsible for the 
migratory nature of the mining population 
are (i) insufficient and insanitary housing 
accommodation (i) lack of adequate 
medical facilities and sickness allowances 
(iit) lack of welfare activities, (iv) 
debtedness and persecution by the creditors. 
As we are mainly concerned with women 
workers, let us investigate into the causes of 
their migration. Of the 130 working class 
families studied, it was found that the causes 
were either economic, social or moral. Most 
of the women belonged to the low castes, 
whilst those who belonged to the high castes 
were either widows, or socially undesirable, 
or took to work in the collieries either 
because their husbands or parents were in- 
valids or had insufficient incomes. Unlike 
men, women left mines when their period 
of confinement approached, 

















Methods of Recruttment—As we all 
know, India is mainly an agricultural country, 
and, therefore, organised industry has always 
experienced a shortage of labour. This 
scarcity of manpower has affected the coal 
industry to a great extent, and even up to 
this day, no organised or scientific method 
of recruitment has been evolved. In the 
coal fields, two systems of recruiting labour 
are followed:—The Zamindari and the 
Non-Zamindari. In the Hyderabad State 
where the collieries are managed by govern- 
ment, the latter system prevails. The Non- 
Zamindari system is of two kinds:— 


(a) Direct Method.—Under this system 
the company maintains jamadars, chaprasis 
and labour sardars as recruiters. They have 
no control over the labour force which is 
placed under the control of the colliery 
manager. ‘Thus there exists an employer- 
employee relationship. 


(b) Indirect Method.—Under this sys- 
tem, the labour force is supplied and con- 
trolled by a Raising Contractor who has his 
own sardars and recruiters to go out in the 
village for the purpose of recruitment. In 
this case, the contractor is the paymaster, 
and he controls the labour force. In the 
State of Hyderabad, 90 per cent of the coal 
is raised under the contract system. There 
are many evils attached to this system. In 
the first place, there is no contact between 
the employer and the employee, for it is 
not the manager who is responsible for the 
selection of workers, the distribution of work, 
the payment of wages and the number 
employed. Secondly, the output of coal is 
likely to be less under this system than under 
the Sarkari system, because the contractor 
does not reside at the colliery but entrusts 
the task of supervision to his munshies who 
have no interest in the output or in the 
labourers. Thirdly, the contractor is nothing 
more than a middleman who enjoys the 
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middleman’s profits and, therefore, a colliery 
run on a contract system means higher cost 
af raising coal. Lastly, the contractor sees 
to it that the labour force is in a floating 
state, so that the greater the shortage, the 
higher the rates he is liable to get. 


By replacing the Indirect Method by the 
Direct Method, these evils could be warded 
off and others too like bribery, corruption, 
under-payment and exploitation. The Royal 
Commission on Labour recommended that 
in every important mine there should be 
appointed a salaried labour officer directly 
responsible to the management for the super- 
vision of labour, and such an officer could 
be recruited from among the labour con- 
tractors. It would be much better to have 
more assistant managers than to engage men 
who know nothing of the technical side of 
mining. Besides, these labour officers are 
likely to join hands with labour in creating 
strikes. 

Nature and Condition of Work.—Let 
us consider this subject from the following 
viewpoints: 

(a) Physical Environment. 

(b) Lighting. 
(c) Ventilation. 

(d) Dust, Noise and Vibration. 
(e) Sanitation. 

(f) Safety Measures. 

(g) Accidents. 

(h) Organisation of Work. 

(t) Industrial Absenteeism. 


(j) Wages. 


(a) Physical Environment.—The phy- 
sical environment in which a miner works 
is not too comfortable. Fortunately, in 
India, the conditions of work underground 
are much better than those which prevail in 
European coal mines, because the seams are 
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thicker, the galleries are wider and the pil- 
lars are thicker. The mine under survey has 
two seams—Salarjung and Ross seams, which 
are 27’ and 10’ in size respectively. But there 
is one disadvantage here. The travelling 
ways are steep, rugged and rocky, so that it 
becomes an exacting task to climb up the 
slope, after eight hours of arduous work. 


(6) Lighting—In the Morgan Pit of 
Bellampalli, the roads along which the tubs 
are pulled are electrified, whilst at the coal- 
face, the naked flame lamp is in use. Proper 
illumination plays a very important part in 
bringing abeut an increase in output, and 
yet it is sadly neglected. Improper illumi- 
nation is a thief of time and money, for, 
according to Collins and Greenwood, ade- 
quate lighting means: 


(t) Reduction of accidents; 
(it) Greater accuracy in workmanship; 
(iit) Increased production for the same 
labour cost; 
(iv) Decreased waste of material; 
(v) Less eye-strain; 
(vi) Better working and living conditions; 
(vit) Greater contentment of the work- 
men; 
(vit) Better order, cleanliness and neat- 
ness in the plan; 
(ix) Easier supervision of the miner. 


In Western countries, cap-lamps are 
generally used and are superior to hand 
lamps. But to secure satisfactory illumina- 
tion, it is not sufficient to replace the latter 
by the former. What is needed is a system 
of general lighting supplemented by local 
lighting from cap-lamps. 


(c) Ventilation—In the mine under 
consideration, ventilation is provided by 
mechanical ventilators. There are two 
electric fans which pump in and pump out 
the air from the mine. This provision of 


artificial ventilation is inadequate, tor the 
heat is excessive in the deeper parts of the 
mine, whilst the presence of water under- 
ground adds to the humidity: of the place. 
The aim of industrial ventilation should be 
to stimulate the desire for healthy activity, 
which in its turn will lead to greater effici- 
ency and output. 


(d) Dust, Noise and Vibration——The 
coal fields of Bellampalli are non-gaseous, 
but dust is part and parcel of the under- 
ground air. The inhalation of this dust- 
laden air leads to tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. Besides this, the miner is 
subjected to constant noise which according 
to medical opinion tires the whole system 
of an individual. 


(e) Sanitation—Arrangements _ regard- 
ing latrines, urinals, drinking and bathing 
water are either extremely poor or nil. 
Abandoned work places serve the purpose 
of latrines, water percolating through the 
seams is used for drinking, whilst facilities 
for women to have their baths is not only 
inadequate but lacking in privacy. 


To all these evils should be added a 
few more. The distance from the pit-mouth 
to the place of work is long, and the roads 
are stony and rugged. This induces fatigue 
before the miner starts his work. The 
mine-car is not for his use; there are no 
rest seats where he can relax; no places 
where he can have his meal underground. 


(f) Safety Measures—It is, indeed, 
surprising to realize that the Bellampalli 
mines, though controlled by the Govern- 
ment, are devoid of safety measures. The 
management shows indifference in this 
matter and, therefore, in cases of accidents, 
there are no ambulances, stretchers or first 


aid boxes. 


(g) Accidents and _ their 
Indian coal mines are not as dangerous as 


Causes.— 
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those of Europe and America, but still the 
death rate per thousand persons employed 
is higher than in those countries. The 
most common cause of accidents in India 
is the fall of roofs and sides. The next 
is the ignorance and illiteracy of the miners. 
They fail to observe instructions which are 
given out to them on written order sheets 
which they cannot read. Besides, unskilled 
labour is employed at the coal-face which 
should only be in charge of skilled and 
experienced men. The other causes may be 
enumerated as follows: insufficient light- 
ing, ill-health of the workers, long hours 
of work, supervision by inefficient sardars, 
hasty inspection of the work places and 
careless handling of explosives. 


(h) Organisation of Work.—Mining in 
India is a family affair. The husband is 
the coal-cutter, whilst his wife and children 
help him as fillers. 


The hours of work are as follows:—- 


Ist Shift 7-30 A.M. to _ 3-30 P.M. 
Qnd ,, 3-30 P.M. ,, | 11-30 P.M. 
3rd, 11-30 P.M. , 7-30 A.M. 


(t) Industrial Absenteeism.—Long hours 


of work especially underground affect the 
health of the miner and make him stay 
away from work. ‘This is the first cause 
of industrial absenteeism. Another is the 
worker’s addiction to alcohol. Women 
absent themselves more than men especially 
during night shifts. Food is scarce in the 
home of every poor Indian, and when the 
man takes the lion’s share, nothing remains 
for the woman. Hence she becomes too 
weak to work regularly. 


(7) Wages—The existing basis of rates 
are the piece and time rate. In the deter- 
mination of the piece rate, the method 
followed is that the unit of determination 
is the tub. The worker gets 4 as. plus 2 as. 
dearness allowance for each tub. The 
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coal-cutters and fillers distribute the total 
amount amongst themselves. Women 
workers in the underground mines get the 
same amount as the men workers, that is, 
from 9 as. to 12 as. An attendance bonus 
of 2 as. a day is fixed by way of 
attracting regular attendance and an over- 
time wage, i.e, 50 per cent. of the daily 
wage is also given. 


Deduction from the miner’s salary is 
made by the sardar for over-loading or 
under-loading, fines are imposed for slight 
faults, and suspensions and dismissals take 
place at the whims and fancies of the 
manager. 


Income, Expenditure and Indebted- 
ness.—Of the 130 families studied, investi- 
gations revealed their income per month 
to be as follows: 


II. 
Classification of familics according to their 
incomes 

Income No. of families 
Below Rs. 20/- ‘a ass ae oo ie 
Rs. 20/- to Rs. 30/- ‘a ila Aree) 
Rs. 31/- to Rs. 40/- os o cn an 
Rs. 41/- to Rs. 50/- eo es oo oe 
Rs. 51/- to Rs. 60/- “a es ic ae 
Rs. 61/- to Rs. 70/- «A as “ee 
Rs. 71/- to Rs. 80/- ia aod a 
Rs. 81/- to Rs. 90/- ve is “eee 
Rs. 91/- to Rs. 100/- ae a até 2 

Total aid i ae .. 130 


The greater part of this meagre income 
is spent on food, and the rest on liquor and 
tobacco. The expenditure of a family 
whose income is below Rs. 20/- per mensem 
is: 


Ill. 
Food Average Expenditure 
Rs. as. ps. 
Rice aye “a Be $8 4 3 
Meat 29 4 
Other Food 4 4 3 
Total on food oa so Ye vr ae 
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Rs. as. ps 

Liquor 015 2 
Tobacco 111 8 
Interest *% - 0 6 6 
Travelling and Conveyance .. 0 4 6 
ee oe 


Other Expenditure 


as 
a 
-_ 
— 


Total 


The above chart tells us a sorry tale. 
Rice is the staple food. Ghee, vegetables and 
meat are articles of luxury which they 
cannot afford. One-fourth of the income is 
spent on articles which are injurious to 
health like alcohol and tobacco. 


The Indian miner is not only under-fed, 
but under-clothed as well. Both men and 
women who belong to a high-income group 
dress well. But the low-income male 
labourers dress in a loin cloth without a 
shirt, and the female miners in just a sari 
without a choli. Their feet are bereft of 
shoes or sandals and hence are rendered 
susceptible to hookworm infection and foot- 
sores. After deducting the amount spent 
on food, clothing and drinks, there is 
nothing left for medicine, household goods, 
recreation or the education of children. 


Deficiency of income leads to indebted- 
ness. It is the most severe handicap and the 
greatest economic problem which confront 
the working class. Some of the workers are 
highly scrupulous and undertake to pay the 
ancestral debt. Such persons are born in 
debt, live in debt and die in debt. The 
causes of indebtedness are (i) low incomes 
(ii) drinking habits (ii) festivals, marriages, 
births and deaths (iv) sickness and un: 
employment. 


Every evil has its remedy. The creditors 
of the miners are mostly grocers and con- 
tractors. About the latter, the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour made the following re- 
commendations: 


“The recovery of any 


amount to meet the travelling expenses to 
the place of employment should be illegal, 
and that so far as other advances are con- 
cerned, no amount advanced before the 
actual employment should be recoverable 
except from the first week’s payment.” 


The miner, due to lack of funds, is in the 
habit of buying grain on credit, and pays 
an exorbitant price for his purchases. To 
abolish this evil, collieries should have stores 
of their own where grain should be sold at 
a fair price. Therefore, the first step to be 
taken for the amelioration of the lot of the 
miner is to have unions that will organise 
labour stores, labour credit societies and 
labour welfare funds. 


Housing.—Landlords and capitalists arc 
reluctant to construct houses for the miners, 
for two reasons. The first is the location of 
the coal mine which is usually far away from 
a town or a city. The second is the fact 
that when a pit is worked out, the mining 
population moves to a new area. Hence the 
housing facility is provided by the employers, 
and this is free of rent. Unlike the Raniganj 
coal fields of Bihar, the Bellampalli coal fields 
have houses which are not ‘back to back’ but 
the cottage-type. One room is allotted to 
each worker or family. The dimension of 
the room is, 12’ x 12’ x 644’; of the kitchen 
5’ x 6’ x 61/’; of the verandah 5’ x 6’ x 617’. 


The most important essentials of good 
housing are proper supply of water, ventila- 
tion, light and sanitation. Let us see how 
the houses under consideration mect these 
requirements. 


Water Supply—The water from the pits 
is collected in a tank which has a number 
of taps. The miners use this water for their 
daily needs. 


Light and Ventilation—The rooms are 
poorly ventilated, the windows being 

















214’ x 1%’. The light is provided by oil 
lamps and even these are rarely lighted in 
the nights. 


Sanitation.—In spite of the existence of 
a Board of Health and Sanitation, the labour 
quarters have no drains, latrines, urinals or 
dust-bins. 


In short, the miners live in the midst 
of dirt and squalor in houses which are 
over-crowded, ill-ventilated, with a poor 
water-supply and poor sanitation. How does 
all this affect his morals and his health? 


The workers who migrate to the collieries 
miss the homely atmosphere of their homes 
in the villages, and besides, most of them 
leave behind their wives and children. Thus 
prostitution is rampant. This leads to 
venereal disease, which, according to the 
statement of the doctor-in-charge, has 
affected 65% of the population. 


Since bad housing condition is one of 
the factors responsible for the moral degra- 
dation of the miner, attempts are now being 
made for its gradual improvement. This 
is not enough. What is of primary im- 
portance is a vigorous educative propaganda 
which will inculcate in the workers the 
necessity for clean living. 


Health—The health of a_ particular 
community is reflected in the death-rate, the 
birth-rate, the rate of infant mortality, still- 
births, maternal mortality and deaths due 
to diseases. According to official report, 
there were epidemics of cholera, small-pox 
and influenza in 1946, causing 9, 54 and 8 
deaths respectively. The infant mortality 
rate was 199 per thousand, whilst no statis- 
tics were available about the rate of morta- 
lity amongst females, but it was affirmed to 
be quite high. 


Medical Facilities—Whilst ignorance, 
malnutrition, insanitary conditions and ab- 
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sence of preventive measures are the main 
causes of diseases, lack of proper medical 
facilities is the main reason for the disastrous 
consequences of diseases. In Bellampalli, 
the hospital has a male ward with 16 beds, 
a female ward with 5 beds and a maternity 
ward with 4 beds. Is this sufficient for a 
colliery employing 8000 people? Steps are 
being taken to provide an additional ward 
for males with 20 beds, but this addition 
will not satisfy the needs. The staff consists 
of one doctor, one nurse and two ward-boys. 
The stock of medicine is extremely limited. 


Two diseases which play havoc with the 
lives of the miners are small-pox and cholera. 
The high death-rate from small-pox is due 
more to superstition than medical ineffi- 
ciency. The other diseases common to the 
miner are the eye and skin diseases. The 
former is caused by improper illumination 
and the latter by the dirty pit-water which 
is used for bathing and cleaning the utensils. 
Hookworm is another infection which in- 
fected nearly 80 per cent of the population 
of Bellampalli. 


Having made a study of the economic 
life of the miners, let us now pass on to 
their social, religious and domestic life. As 
already stated, workers are drawn from the 
low castes who practise the professions of 
weavers, coblers, washermen, tailors, barbers, 
potters, sweepers, scavengers, fruit-sellers, 
toddy-tappers, milkmen, musicians, grave- 
diggers and palanquin-bearers. Owing to 
their heterogeneous character, investigations 
into their religious and social customs make 
interesting study. 


Marriage.—The parents of the boy con- 
sult the Brahmin as to which quarter they 
should go in search of the bride. The first 
marriage is usually contracted by the parents 
without the consent of either the girl or the 
boy, and at a very early age. When the 
second marriage takes place, the girl is 
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given the option. The following chart will 
reveal the true facts: 
IV 




















Approxi- | First | Second | Ist Mar-| 3rd for 
mate Age at] Marri- | Marri- | riage for |male & 2nd 
Marriage age age male | for female 
Ot 2| ni. | nil | nil | nl 
a4) 4 Bd: a 
5, 9| 86 ile eee ee, 
i . 14 6 6 | 1 1 second 
| | wife alive 
Wi 8 el 7 nil | nil 


| | | | 





The chief cause for early marriage is the 
family or caste tradition which demands 
that a boy or girl should be married before 
puberty. The system of marriage by pur- 
chase prevails. amongst these people. The 
father of the bridegroom is willing to give 
a good price for the girl, so that she can 
come and help in the household duties or 
supplement the family income by helping 
in the mines. 

Widow remarriages and divorces are 
permitted. Of the 130 women workers 
studied, 22 women had remarried either 
because they were widows or divorcees. 
Desertion frequently takes place but the 
deserter does not pay for the maintenance 
of his wife. The grounds for divorce are 
adultery, sterility and ill-treatment of the 
woman. 

Family Life— The father is the head 
of the family. Next comes the eldest son. 
The mother holds a subordinate position. 
She hands over her earnings to the husband, 
who often squanders the money in drinks. 
This. is one of the causes for domestic 
squabbles. The others may be enumerated 
as follows: neglect of household duties, 
ill-treatment of the children by the members 
of the family and refusal to buy clothes 
and ornaments for the wife. In some cases, 


deep and real attachment exists between 
the married couples. 
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What is the daily routine cf a woman 
belonging to the masses? Early in the 
morning she sweeps the floor, cooks the 
food and serves it, washes the dishes and 
goes to work. Besides this, there are 
innumerable other duties to attend to. The 
children help as well in this work and 
look after the younger ones while the 
parents are away. 


The woman has her delivery at home, 
by paying a fee of Rs. 2/- or Rs. 3/- to a 
local dai (mid-wife) who is as ignorant as 
she is inefficient. After delivery, the woman 
is kept without food for 3 days and is 
given a bath every alternate day for 
21 days. She is also advised to take pills 
made out of herbs, for 40 days. 


The parents’ desire for children is 
primarily utilitarian. On the 21st, day 
after birth, the child is given a name. The 
occasion is celebrated by inviting a few 
people to dine. The child receives a hair- 
cut at the age of eleven months and also 
has its ears pierced. To facilitate teething, 
an ivory bangle is placed round the left 
wrist of the child. 


The education of these children is sadly 
neglected by the parents who are themselves 
very illiterate. Government has provided 
a school which very few attend. As there 
are no recreational facilities available, child- 
ren imbibe bad habits early in life. 


What does a worker do to relieve the 
monotony of his life? The men go to the 
cinema or the gambling-dens. They also 
frequent toddy-shops and bring home some 
toddy for their wives and children. A few 
of the workers have organised a ‘Bhajan 
Mandal’. 


Industrial Relationship—Peace, law 
and order are prerequisites for the progress 
of any industry. Strike is the most common 
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weapon used by labour to redress its grie- 
vances. Fortunately, in the Bellampalli 
mine, the only note-worthy strike which 
took place was in 1945 and lasted for three 
days. It was organised by the Communist 
Party. 


Efforts were also being made to have 
a union. The Trade Union movement 
started in Great Britain with the purpose 
of lifting the worker from his low economic 
level and improving his working conditions 
by the removal of grievances. But in India, 
the full purpose of the Trade Union is 
not yet realised. It is looked upon as a 
movement to fight industrial oppression, 
so that by giving prominence to this aspect, 
its manifold functions are lost sight of. 


The Indian Trade Union Movement 
has always been weak. To make it strong, 
the first step to be taken should be in the 
direction of the workers’ education, thus 
providing for leadership from amongst its 
own class. Trade Union leaders should 
spring from the working class, so that they 
can understand the problems connected with 
the life of the working class, find out a 
practical approach to these problems and 
then adopt measures which will lead the 
workers towards the goal of social liberation. 


The Indian Trade Union Movement 
needs a complete re-orientation. The 
Union’s activities should include the forma- 
tion of workers’ clubs to provide (a) 
information (b)recreation (c) entertainment 
(d)education. It could also organise a 
co-operative store where food and other 
necessities are available at a reasonable 
price. 


The club should be located in clean, 
airy, peaceful surroundings. Slogans and 
mottos well worded, should be put up on 


8 


the walls. Such a place is bound to be well 
attended by the workers after a day’s hard 
work, The workers’ club should stimulate 
interest in matters political and educational, 
by means of meetings, discussions and 
lectures. 


Labour Welfare in the Mines.— With 
the rapid industrialisation of the state, the 
problem of labour welfare work is coming 
into prominence. In the past years, most 
of our industrialists totally ignored the 
human aspect in industry, and treated the 
worker as a machine. But now it has come 
to be realised that welfare measures are 
conducive to greater efficiency and pro- 
duction by spreading contentment which in 
its turn avoids strikes. 


Welfare work may be defined as work 
undertaken for the betterment of the 
economic, social and moral status of the 
workers. Welfare measures in the mine 
may include the following: healthy, spa- 
cious, well-ventilated houses with adequate 
water-supply, bathing and washing facilities, 
creches, day-schools for children, night- 
schools for adults, reading rooms and 
libraries, co-operative societies, cheap stores, 
medical help, first-aid appliances, indoor 
games, magic lantern and_ cinema 
shows, dramatic performances, excursions, 
open-air lectures, facilities for the celebration 
of religious festivals, sickness benefits, leave 


with pay, maternity benefits, disability: 


allowances, old age pension. Let us now 
examine the various acts in force: 


(a).The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.— By this Act the State has imposed 
the liability on the employers to pay com- 
pensation to injured and disabled workmen 
according to a prescribed scale. This also 
applies to those who contact occupationai 
diseases during the course of their work. 
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The following statement shows the amount 
of compensation paid to the injured, as well 
as to the dependents of the deceased workers 
at the different collieries during 1946:— 





Vv 
| 
No. of | No. of | Amount of 
Colliery Claims | Claims | Compensa- 
Regis- | settled | __ tion. 
ee: EE SEER oes 
| | | Rs. as. 
Sasti | | Ni | Nil 
Tandur 
Kothagudam | 1,195 | 1,420 46,903 11 
| | 





(b) The Maternity Benefit Act—This 
is a new measure, of which most of the 
women workers seemed to be ignorant, or if 
they had knowledge of it, were not given 
the benefit on false pretexts. By this Act, 
the women workers are given a rest period 
of three weeks before and after delivery plus 
maternity benefit. 


(c) The Coal Mines Welfare Fund.— 
The Hyderabad Government has imposed a 
cess of 8 as. per ton of coal credited to the 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. A 
Welfare Advisory Committee has been set 
up by Government with the Hon’ble Labour 
Minister as its Chairman to advise and re- 
gulate the said fund for the promotion of 
welfare activities in coal mines. A’ Labour 
Welfare Officer has also been appointed 
to supervise and carry out these activities. 


In the course of my investigation, I 
heard that four welfare centres were being 
opened, two at Kothagudam and one each 
at Tandur and Sasti, with a view to wean- 
ing the miners away from liquor shops and 
gambling-dens. This measure will no doubt 
contribute a great deal to the amelioration 
of the miners’ lot. But there are others such 
as: 


(1) Education.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance that educational facilities should 
be provided both for the workers and their 
children, considering (i) the isolated posi- 
tion of the coal mine and (ii) the illiteracy, 
superstitions and ignorance of the labour 
force. Education should be technical and 
vocational. A school for apprentices should 
give practical training, for, the safety of a 
miner depends on his own skill and ex- 
perience. A first-aid class could inculcate 
the workers in the art of rendering aid in 
cases of emergency. 


(2) Sick Allowance—The maximum 
period for sickness insurance should be three 
months in a year on full allowance and three 
month on half allowance. ‘These benefits 
should be, granted only if the patient attends 
the colliery hospital regularly and pro- 
duces a medical certificate. 


(3) Old Age Pension.—This pension 
should be for one who has served for 25 
years or reaches the age of 55 after serving 
for 20 years. The pension should be count- 
ed at the rate of Rs. 1/8/- a week. In re- 
cruiting new mer, his children should be 
given preference. 


(4) Disability Allowance—If a miner 
is deprived of his capacity for work by 
accident or sickness, he should be given extra 
allowance, besides his sick allowance, for 
each dependent child. 


All these above-mentioned welfare mea- 
sures are extremely necessary considering the 
importance of the work in which 
the miners are engaged. Coal has 
an important effect on almost every 
phase of modern life. Coal  gene- 
rates electricity, produces steam and 
enables man to make steel. These in their 


turn help us to have giant oceaa liners, rail 














roads, automobiles, trucks and busses, houses, 
factories and power-plans, etc. The pro- 
ducts and by-products of coal are many and 
varied. They range from jewelry to explo- 
sives, from perfume to plastics. If then the 
industrial strength of a nation depends upon 
its output of coal, is it not necessary that 
that country should do its utmost to provide 
facilities to those who are engaged in this 
industry? Exploitation of the miners 
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is cruel considering the hazardous, un- 
healthy and uncomfortable nature of their 
work. Let us hope that better housing and 
sanitation, better wages, more efficient 
medical service and educational facilities, 
provision of cheap grain and consumers’ 
goods at controlled prices and the passing 
of various legislative Acts, will build up a 
healthy and a happy mining community in 
India. 
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SOCIAL WORKER IN THE TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


Gauri R. BANNERJEE 


In this article, the author points out the role a medical social worker should play in 
the life of a tuberculosis patient. Diagnosis and treatment of such a patient should take into 
consideration social and emotional factors which are not understood by the physician. Hence 


the need of a trained medical social worker. 


It is only recently that the training of social 


workers for service in a medical setting has been started in India. Dr. (Miss) Bannerjee 
advocates for a greater number of such workers and hopes that hospitals and clinics will 


absorb them according to their needs. 


Dr. Miss Bannerjee (TISS ’44) had received her training abroad in the University 
of Chicago during 1946-48 in Social Case Work in Medical and Psychiatric Setting, and 
is now on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The inter-relationship of physical, 
emotional, and social factors has recently 
begun to receive recognition in the practice 
of medicine. This recognition is not entire- 
ly based on newly discovered principles, but 
is rather an acknowledgment that the vari- 
ous components of illness must be under- 
stood and skilfully controlled. The search 
is the old une for methods of rendering 
greater help to the sick. With thc advance- 
ment of medical knowledge, increasing and 
varied professional skills other than medical 
have become necessary to make medical care 
adequate. It is evident that although scien- 
tific discoveries may continually advance 
medical treatment, the most expert care is 
of no avail if the patient’s unwillingness, or 
his inability stands in the way of carrying 
out medical recommendations. Many 
physicians and hospital administrators in 
other countries, like America and England 
and also some in India have found that the 
patient can be more satisfactorily and per- 
manently restored to health when diagnosis 
and treatment take into consideration social 
and emotional factors. 


Like any other illness tuberculosis also has 
its social aiid emotional components and 
they are specially important because of 
several factors inherent in the disease and 
its treatment. Some of the factors are the 
unpredictableness, chronicity and the infec- 
tious nature of the disease itself, isolation, 
complete bed rest and long time care in- 


volved in the treatment of the tuberculosis 
patient. Let us see what these aspects of 
the disease mean to the patient and how 
they effect his medical care. 


Tuberculosis is a chronic discase and is 
more frequently controllable than curable. 
As such it can give a bleak and hopeless 
picture to the patient of his illness. He may 
be afraid of the fact that his disease can 
flare up at any time. Sometimes this fear 
can become so absorbing that for the 
patient an adjustment to any semblance of 
a normal life is impossible. He may brood 
over his future that seems dark and dreary 
and be afraid to take up some work for 
which he has medical approval and good 
training. Thus he may fail to adjust him- 
self to social life. 


The infectious nature of tuberculosis re- 
quires the patient’s isolation from home and 
society when the disease process is active. 
The community’s attitude towards tuber- 
culosis often makes the patient fcel that he 
is a social outcaste and that he has nothing 
to live for. He is fearful of the reception 
by his family and friends after his return from 
hospital even when the disease process has 
been arrested. The public belief is that 
once a person develops T.B. he is always a 
T.B. case and a source of infection. A pa- 
tient with arrested tuberculosis can be a 
useful member of society provided the com- 
munity encourages him to become one. Thc 
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community’s wrong attitude towards tuber- 
culosis often makes the T.B. patient keep 
the matter of his disease a secret. He takes 
up work that is injurious to his health and 
very often refuses to accept medical care 
owing to the fear that people may come to 
know about his disease and socially ostracize 
him. 

The long term care needed for tuber- 
culosis is often a source of great financial 
worry to the patient as well as to his family. 
Besides, to be away from his family for a 
long time for treatment may mean different 
kinds of adjustment both for the patient and 
his family. When the patient is admitted 
into a hospital, he has to follow the routine 
of the institution. His freedom is curtailed 
and there may be the boredom of inactivity 
arising out of complete bed rest. Thus the 
hospital situation means a new adjustment for 
the patient. Also the members of his family 
have to adjust themselves to the new situation 
created in the home by the removal of the 
patient. If the patient has been the head of 
the family, his removal from home will 
thrust responsibility upon some _ other 
member for which the latter may net be 
prepared and be overwhelmed by it. In 
addition, the patient and his family have to 
readjust themselves to each other wher he 
returns home. As life with its changes flows 
along in the home without the patient, 
sometimes families become so accustomed 
to his long absence that they find it hard to 
give him back his proper role on his return. 
It makes the patient feel that he is an un- 
welcome member of his family. Sometimes 
the transfer from a pleasant well-planned 
and smoothly running institution with good 
and ample food to a crowded, impro- 
verished and noisy home may be too much 
of a strain for the patient. He may find it 
hard to get adjusted to his old surroundings. 

From all that has been mentioned above 
it is evident that social and emotional factors 


play an important role in the acceptance of 
the diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation 
on the part of a T. B. patient. An adequate 
programme for the control of tuberculosis 
needs to take into consideration both the 
factors along with the medical aspects of 
the disease, and, therefore, is dependent 
upon team work between the social worker 
and the doctor. When a professional sociai 
worker is attached to a tuberculosis clinic 
or hospital, she interviews every patient at 
the time diagnosis is made. This interview 
gives the patient an opportunity to discuss 
his reaction towards his diagnosis and the 
doctor’s recommendations for csre. Physi- 
cians are often baffled to find a T.B. patient 
refusing to undergo hospitalisation or sana- 
torium treatment even when that is offered 
to him free of cost and also when that is the 
best and only method for the arrest of his 
disease. The trained social worker under: 
stands the dynamics of human behaviour 
and she knows also the technique of 
interviewing. When through “case work 
technique”, as it is called, she helps the 
patient to realize and express the reasons 
why he feels the way he does, an attitude 
of objectivity and reasonableness usually 
results. Opportunities of expressing his 
partially repressed feelings to somebody who 
understands and accepts him nonjudgmen- 
tally may help him to relieve his anxieties 
and provide a sense of support which 
increases his ability to act upon his problem. 
A carefully planned interview in most 
instances helps the patient to give up his 
irrational attitude so commonly found in 
those who are in distress, accept the 
reality of his situation, and act accordingly. 
The method of approach is not so simple 
as to lead one to expect any insight into 
the emotional difficulties of such a patient 


by the mere question, “What are you wor- 
ried about that you are resisting treatment?” 
The reaction of the patient, however, 
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psychoneurotic it may seem to us, is in 
essence a reaction to some conflict or feat 
motivated largely by subconscious psycho- 
logical processes of which the patient is 
totally unaware. Planning an interview in 
such a way as to bring to light significant 
factors is a service which can be rendered 
by a trained social worker. 


After helping the patient to accept his 
diagnosis and medical recommendations, a 
social worker keeps in close touch with the 
patient and his family. It is her duty to 
see that there are no obstacles in carrying 
out the treatment plan. Her rctivities are 
numerous. If she finds that the chief 
obstacle in taking treatment on the part 
of the patient lies in the lack of financial 
provision for the family when he is away 
from home for treatment, she tries to secure 
the same. A social worker keeps in close 
touch with community resources. In case 
of financial help for the patient she gets 
it from various Trusts and Charities in 
the community of which neither the doctor 
nor the patient are aware. If there are 
complications in the domestic relationship 
that comes in the way of the patient’s 
treatment the social worker deals with them 
too. For example, the husband who has 
recently married and still has some questions 
as to the strength of his marital relationship 
wonders what his wife will do when, he 
is in the hospital. He may not want to 
go away from home for treatment or if 
he is already in the hospital he may become 
more and more suspicious until he demands 
to be discharged. A social worker under- 
stands that in such situations latent anxieties 
emerge, and that much of the anxiety arises 
from the feelings of inadequacy engendered 
by the long period of illness. Skilful inter- 
pretation, a positive relationship between 
patient and worker, and the co-operation 
of the members of the family are means ol 
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helping the patient rid himself of his 
suspicions. 

Apart from helping the patient to adjust 
himself to his illness situation, the social 
worker helps also his family to get adjusted 
to the new situation caused by his illness. 
If, for example, the patient has a 
wife who feels utterly helpless when 
he goes away from. home for treat- 
ment, and finds the responsibility of the 
household overwhelming, the social 
worker gives constant support to the wife 
and helps her to make a better adjustment 
to her new position of responsibility. Thus 
by working with the patient and his family 
the social worker lessens his .anxieties and 
enables the patient to complete his medical 
treatment. She sees that he does not ‘sign 
out’ against medical advice. Also, she helps 
the ‘contacts’ to work out their fear of 
screening and tests. Thereby she encou- 
rages them to undergo necessary ‘check 


b 


up’. 

For the patient who accepts recommen- 
dations for institutional care, after he has 
spoken about his fears and anxieties, the 
social worker reviews his economic condi- 
tion and helps him in finding out the 
facilities to which he is eligible for care. 
A patient who can afford a private sana- 
torium is assisted in securing such care. 
The social worker may help the other 
patient in applying for free care and in 
securing the same whenever it is available. 

The social worker works with the patient 
not only at the point of diagnosis and during 
the period of hospitalisation but also long 
after his discharge. If lasting advantage is 
to be gained from treatment given in a 
hospital or sanatorium, we must have a 
proper plan for his care after discharge. He 
may need readjustment to his home or to 
some new kind of work. A social worker 
can assist him in securing a job better suited 
to his present physical condition and help 
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him in getting reconciled to this change and 
work towards his rehabilitation so that the 
hospital does not become just a repair shop 
but a link in the chain betweer a period of 
broken health and a period of health that 
is restored. 


It is true that patients have varying 
abilities to face their disabilities caused by 
tuberculosis. But each patient suffering 
from the disease has the right to be known 
as an individual with hopes and fears and 
aspirations for himself. Without this hind 
of individualised knowledge of the patient 
it is not possible to open up for him any 
vistas broader than the illness with which 
he lives. The limitations of illness are not 
to be overlooked but to be seen as part of 
the patient affecting the whole of him but 
not obliterating him. Medical care to be 
effective requires consideration of the total 
needs of the individual—social and emo- 
tional as well as physical. While this re- 
quires that all persons responsible for 
medical care be concerned with social and 
emotional needs, it is the primary responsi- 
bility of the social worker to focus atten- 
tion on such needs and to further the mobili- 
sation and integration of services to meet 
them. She brings the individualised know- 
ledge of the patient to the doctor. It facili- 
tates planning treatment for hirn as a person 
and not for a diseased condition alone. This 
makes for a sound plan of care which usu- 
ally shortens the duration of illness and 
consequent need for medical treatment. 


Over and above working directly with 
the patient the social worker can increase 
among the members of her team (doctors, 
nurses and health visitors) an awareness of 
social and emotional factors as they reJate 
to medical and health needs or effect the 
provision of medical and health services and 
their wse by the patient. She can also 
arouse the consciousness of the said factors 
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in the personnel formulating the programme 
of the hospital, clinic or sanatorium and in 
other agencies, organisations and individuals 
interested in, or having a potential interest 
in the patient. Participation in ward rounds 
and staff meeting and case demonstrations 
will be of great value for this purpose. 


A trained social worker associated with 
tuberculosis control programme can be of 
great assistance in medical research. She 
helps the patient to accept medical recom- 
mendations and works for the continuity 
of treatment. This enables physicians to 
see the result of their particular treatment. 
Also, when a patient does not respond to 
medical treatment, the social worker who 
is familiar with the social situation can find 
out for the physician whether the deterrent 
is.a social factor which needs handling 
before the patient can be expected to res- 
pond. This will be of great help in the 
verification of the reactions of the patient 
to a particular treatment. Unless there is a 
social worker attached to tuberculosis con- 
trol programme doctors will not be able to 
ascertain whether the response noticed in 
the patient is the direct result of a particular 
medical approach or is the result of compli- 
cations in the family situation of the patient 
which affects him. For example, a tuber- 
culosis patient had been under expert 
medical care for about a year without,im- 
provement. One day she told the nurse that 
she passed sleepless nights due to worries. 
The case was referred by the nurse 
to the social worker who had _inter- 
views with the patient. She thus came 
to know that the delinquent behaviour 
of the patient’s daughter had brought 
her to the attention of the juvenile 
court, and that the court had deprived the 
parents of further custody of the child and 
awarded it to a near relative of the father. 
The relative was withholding some informa- 
tion about the girl from the mother. The 
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social worker helped this patient to give 
vent to her feelings of anger and bitterness 
towards the relatives. Thus the social worker 
provided the much needed opportunity to 
talk about her feelings of guilt for having 
failed as a good mother. Further, she made 
it possible for the patient and her daughter 
to correspond with each other which was 
mutually satisfactory. This re-established a 
constructive relationship between the two. 
Then the patient started showing improve- 
ment in her health condition. 


A trained social worker is a big help in 
promoting social research. She has not only 
knowledge and skill in meeting the sociai 
and emotional needs of a given patient in 
so far as is possible, but also the capacity 
for seeing a case in relation to common 
factors producing social problems. Into 
every case a social worker needs to carry 
an enquiring mind. The nature of her 
whole approach to the case and handling 
of it is shaped by a twofold purpose—to 
serve and to learn. The worker’s mind is 
focussed upon determining what the case 
contributes to the knowledge and under- 
standing of human beings and of the social 
forces. She asks: What does this case have 
in common with other cases which permits 
us to generalise some common need justi- 
fying further study to determine the neces- 
sity for social measure? It is the responsi- 
bility of the trained social worker to convey 
the need to the public and to present find- 
ings -intelligently and. convincingly so at to 
stimulate action. Properly kept records of 
cases handled by the social worker associated 
with tuberculosis control programme can 
provide ample data for social research by 
others. This can lead to social action for 
promoting the Giuse of the tuberculosis 
patient. She co-operates with various public 
and private agencies in developing new re- 
sources in the community and participates 
in its effort for the prevention of the disease. 
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For organising social service departments 
in tuberculosis clinics and hospitals, the 
matter of first importance is the selection of 
personnel. If a person is appointed as scciai 
worker in medical setting without speciai 
training for this work, the primary func- 
tion gets submerged by various odd jobs that 
an untrained worker does. I have noticed 
in the hospitals and clinics that have an 
untrained worker that the worker herseli 
is not aware of her main function. She per- 
forms services which could be performed as 
well, if not better, by a clerk. Sometimes 
she takes up services which more appro- 
priately come within the nursing field. At 
other times she covers a large gamut of 
activities like calling ambulances, circulat- 
ing books and magazines amongst the 
patients in the ward, giving pamphlets con- 
taining information about tuberculosis to the 
patient group, or just trying to cheer up the 
mother or wife of a T. B. patient by saying 
“do not worry he will be alright soon” though 
trained social case worker knows that this 
sort of an assurance is disastrous and does 
not allay anxiety. Such a hospital or clinic 
does not derive the real value of sccial 
service-department even though it may kave 
one in name. Social work in medical setting 
is essentially a case work service by which 
1 mean that it is a way of assisting people 
by focussing attention not only on the dis- 
ease but on the person as a whole, that is 
on his physical, social and emotional needs. 
He is not to be treated as a diseased leg or 
hand but as a person—thinking feeling and 
willing. Social work in medical setting has 
a foundation common to all fields of social 
case work. It has, however, an additionai 


requirement, namely the application of the 
case work principles to the clinic or hospital 
setting which requires an understanding of 
the sick person, an organisation of the 
medical setting, and a certain amount of 
medical information. A hospital or clinic 













social worker, therefore, must be a person 
who by professional education in a school 
of social work has acquired the said know- 
ledge and technique. 


In a hospital or clinic there is always 
the need for some volunteer workers but 
they should not be regarded as substitutes 
for trained social workers. Though volun- 
teer service is valuable, a_ volunteer 
worker cannot do the work of a social 
service department on the case work basis 
unless she has had professional training for 
it. It will, no doubt, be helpful for the 
hospital and clinic to build up a volunteer 
service for getting various types of help like 
collecting gifts for children, building up a 
library, taking home patients, collecting 
funds for the hospital or for giving finan- 
cial assistance to families where the bread- 
winner has tuberculosis. But this type of 
service should not be mixed up with social 
service in medical setting or what is more 
commonly known as medical social work. 
Volunteer service should be a_ separate 
service. Social service and volunteer service 
can of course work closely together. 


Before a hospital thinks of engaging a 
trained social worker, it should be clear as 
to what work it is planning for her. If it 
wants a social worker for giving instruc- 
tions to the T. B. patient and his family 
about the infectious nature of the disease 
and the necessity for keeping the patient’s 
articles separate from those of the other 
members, for keeping track of a T-. B. 
patient so that he comes at regular intervals 
to the clinic for treatment or ‘cheek up,’ or 
for teaching cleanliness to the under- 
privileged group or for doing propaganda 
work in the community for people to under- 
go chest screening, my suggestion would be 
that it should ask a nurse or a health 
visitor to do part of that service. It can 
also ask volunteer service to do some of this 
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routine work. It would be expensive for the 
hospital as well as for our country to use a 
trained social worker for such a purpose. 
Sometimes hospital or clinic authorities think 
that the social worker should take up the 
task of directing the patient from one de- 
partment to another or to other hospitals 
when that is indicated. I quite agree that 
most of the patients in our hospitals are 
illiterate and do need that help. But would 
it not be less expensive for a hospital to ap- 
point an untrained person for that type of 
work on part time basis? Often, doctors 
and nurses think that a social worker should 
follow up every case of tuberculosis in the 
hospital or clinic. There will be many cases 
to follow up where no case work skill will 
be needed. If the doctors and nurses are 
sypmathetic, usually a patient responds 
voluntarily as a result of the favourable 
contact made in the clinic or hospital. There 
may be a patient who even when he may 
like to return to the outdoor department 
regularly cannot do so on account of house- 
hold situation. For example, a woman who 
has young chilaren at home finds it difficult 
to visit the clinic regularly if there is nobody 
to look after her children during the time 
she is away from home. If a clerk is engaged 
to send out letters and if these letters have 
warmth and show interest in the patient it 
is possible that the patient will let the 
clinic know about her difficulties and be 
willing to co-operate in the plan that the 
clinic will make for overcoming her handi- 
caps. When the clinic clerk receives the 
reply he can know what obstacles are in the 
way of the mother and refer the case to 
social service department. Thus a great 
amount of time of the social service depart- 
ment will be saved by this method which 
would not have been possible if it had to 
follow up each case of lapse of clinic visit. 







































In tuberculosis control programme there 
is an inevitable risk of an overlapping of 
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functions and activities of the nurse or 
health visitor and social worker. This can 
be avoided to a large degree if all of them 
jointly outline in a hospital or clinic what 
part each is going to play. When the health 
problem is paramount, the nurse or health 
visitor should carry the major responsibility 
and the social worker should serve only as 
needed in a consultant relationship for the 
special aspects of service. When the case 
is a mutual problem case calling for the 
special skills of both the nurse or health 
visitor and the social worker, the case 
should be carried co-operatively. When the 
social situation assumes major proportions, 
responsibility for social study and _ social 
treatment should be assigned to the social 
worker. The physician is responsible for the 
total plan of medical care and it is unneces- 
sary to say that good results in problem cases 
depend upon the closest kind of co-opera- 
tive team-work between the doctor, the 
nurse and the social worker. 


In this connection it may be pointed out 
that a social service department in a T.B. 
hospital or clinic should not become a “one 
person show”. It is unfair to have a depart- 
ment with just one person. Tuberculosis is 
a disease which invariably produces a lot of 
psychological implications and most of the 
patients need to be interviewed constantly. 
One social worker will not be able to handle 
the case load of patients in a tuberculosis 
clinic or hospital. In a general hospital one 
social worker entirely for the tuberculosis 


service may be sufficient as the number of 
T. B. patients in such a hospital will be 
small. Some hospital, clinic or sanatorium 
administrators may wonder if it is worth 
while to have more than one social worker 
when there are many other needs to be met 
in the hospital. While from the point of 
view of immediate needs it may seem an un- 
justifiable expenditure, in the long run we 
will find it a paying proposition. A T.B. 
patient who is discharged without adequate 
planning and is admitted every time he 
comes with acute symptoms, is a source of 
tremendous expense for the hospital. Besides, 
it is a tremendous human waste too. A 
patient, who, due to inner conflict, refuses 
medical treatment at the early stage of his 
disease when that is suggested by the doctor 
and comes back when the disease process 
has advanced too far, adds to the hospital’s 
expenses. As stated before, a trained social 
worker can help the institution in these 
problems and in the long run save its funds 
and be of better service to the sick and 
thereby to the community. In our country 
at present there is a dearth of trained social 
workers and it is only recently that the 
training of social workers for service in a 
medical setting has been started. So from 
a practical point of view it will be better 
to start with one worker in a hospital or 
clinic. But the authorities should constantly 
go on adding more and more according to 
the number of cases in their institutions to 
ensure continuity of treatment and rehabi 
litation of the tuberculosis patient. 














NEWS AND NOTES 
SOCIAL WORK AND THE INDIAN CONFERENCE 


Broadcast A.I.R. (Madras) on 17th December, 1948, by Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Hon. Gen 


Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work. 


A week after the memorable 15th August 
1947, in my broadcast talk as the Hon. 
General Secretary of the forthcoming 
All-India Conference of Social Work, I 
expressed a hope that, “at a time when our 
country’s energies were being bent unitedly 
towards creative and constructive work for 
the socio-economic, educational and cultural 
amelioration of our people, the Conference 
will fulfil a useful purpose in giving a much- 
needed lead to social workers in the syste- 
matic and scientific handling of India’s 
many social ills and problems.” At the Con- 
ference held in Bombay in the month of 
November the same year, the constitution 
of an All-India Conference was adopted 
and the ‘Indian Conference of Social Work’ 
was born on 9th November 1947. It is in 
the fitness of things that the first Session of 
the Indian Conference of Sacial Work 
should be held in the metropolitan city of, 
what is a very socially-minded province of 
Madras. For, when Bombay was under- 
taking this task of convening an All-India. 
Conference of Social Work, Madras had 
also conceived of a similar idea. At the 
instance of ihat great friend of India, a 
sterling social worker and a great humani- 
tarian, Lady Mountbatten, the Madras 
Guild of Service under the wise leadership 
of Mrs. Mary Clubwalla, agreed to drop 
the idea and co-operate with the Bombay 
Conveners. This was a fine gesture of co- 
operation and collaboration in what is a 
common field of social endeavour, which 
does not attempt to serve any petty, party 
or particularistic ends, but has a single 
minded objective of encouraging human 
weal and welfare. So long as such spirit 
of co-operation for the common good in- 


spires social work and social workers, there 
is great hope for this Conference developing 
from strength to strength, not for any 
selfish purpose, nor for personal or institu- 
tional power or profit but for doing good 
to our handicapped brethren and the gener- 
ality of the Indian nation. One of the 
objects of the Conference was to bring social 
workers in different parts of the country 
together on one common platform in order 
to discuss the common problems. They 
could thus get support and sustenance for 
their work by a free and frank exchange 
of views and information in their respec- 
tive fields of practical social work and there- 
by improve their own methods and techni- 
que. Another object of the Conference was 
to act as a clearing house of information 
and as a centre for help and guidance in 
initiating or developing social work, so 
greatly needed, in our country of vast 
handicapped populations and numerous sub- 
standard sections thereof. 


It is too early to judge what success 
the Indian Conference has achieved so far 
towards these ends. But the progress of 
the first year has shown that the Conference 
has not come a moment too soon, and 
raises hopes that it is fulfilling a widely 
felt want by providing a common meeting 
ground to Social Welfare Agencies and 
Social Workers all over the country. 


From the start we have avoided making 
the Conference merely a venue for letting 
off steam, making general speeches or 
passing unworkable resolutions. The object 
has been to invite social workers in various 
fields of practical social endeavour to give 
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the Conference the benefit of their expe- 
rience by means of well-studied papers, 
talks and discussions and to get the views 
and comments thereon of other workers 
in the same or similar fields, so that all 
concerned may gain from such an inter- 
change of views and expericnces. The 
salient features of each topic or pro- 
blem and the points of agreement are 
submitted to a plenary session of the 
Conference in the form of condensed 
Reports, which are further discussed and 
then submitted to the various Departments 
of Government concerned and social wel- 
fare agencies with a request to implement 
them as far as possible or take suitable 
action in the light of the conclusions. So 
far both Government and Social Welfare 
Agencies have appreciated this view. 


In the field of organization also, the 
Conference has made definite progress. 
Branches of the Conference have been 
established in Madras, West Bengal, Delhi, 
the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar 
and Mysore and others are in the process 
of formation. 


As a first step, we have undertaken the 
very necessary and useful task of preparing 
Provincial and State Directories of Social 
Work Agencies with a view ultimately to 
publishing an All India Directory of Social 
Work. In our efforts at enlisting the’ sup- 
port of Governments and States, we must 
say we have received a fairly ready and 
generous response, and we are in- 
debted to the Government of India 
and those of Madras and Bombay and the 
State of Baroda and Jaipur for their valu- 
able contributions towards the growing ex- 
pense of organizing the work of the 
Conference and putting it on a sound basis. 
We are further heartened by the fact that 
the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, a dis- 
tinguished social worker of long standing, 


now ably discharging the responsibilities of 
the Minister of Health in the Government 
of India is participating in our work by 
presiding over the Conference at the Session 
and throughout the coming year. We deeply 
appreciate her gracious presence in our 
midst. Cosmopolitan, enlightened Charity 
Trusts like the Sir Dorabji and Sir Ratan 
Tata Trusts and the N. M. Wadia Charities 
of Bombay have also given handsome annual 
donations. 


As I have already said the organizers 
have never believed in holding conferences 
of social work qua conferences or annual 
spectacles and picnics. I personally feel, 
after four or five years of spade work, we 
can even afford to save the annual expen- 
diture and make it a biennial feature. It 
should more and more serve the purpose of 
bringing social workers in various ficlds of 
welfare together, of clarifying their ideas, 
obtaining inspiration for their work and 
going away strengthened in their resolve to 
carry on their day to day activities, which, in 
our particular field need not be so specta- 
cular as substantial, genuine and truly effec- 
tive of human amelioration. The work of 
the Conference will be more and more in 
the lead and guidance it gives to social 
workers all over India, and helps to orga- 
nize social work on a scientific and syste- 
matic basis in a country, where, so far, the 
work has been largely voluntary, scattered, 
often unsystematised, casual and lacking in 
co-ordination. 


Social work has been put on a firm 
foundation in most western countries, and 
training for social work has been recognised 
as necessary over a period of last 50 years. 
In some countries even ministries of welfare 
have been established. Most universities 
give courses of theoretical training, and 
ample facilities are provided in Settlements, 
Community Centres, and numerous well- 

















organised Welfare Agencies for practical 
work and experience. Training for vari- 
ous branches of social work is considered 
a sine qua non, and both voluntary and 
paid workers pursue it as a matter of course. 
When we attended the Fourth International 
Conference of Social Work in Atlantic City 
in last April, we were amazed to find nearly 
ten thousand social workers assembling at 
the 75th session of the United States Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Suppos- 
ing 15 per cent of the whole-time social 
workers had attended the Conference, this 
would make an army of 65,000 workers for 
the United States with a relatively wealthy 
population of 14 crores. 


India is a much poorer country and the 
percentage of poor, destitute, physically and 
mentally defective and otherwise handi- 
capped population must be relatively very 
much larger. Taking only 15 per cent of 
such population in a country of 32 crores, 
at least 5 crores of people may need advice, 
guidance, assistance and support from train- 
ed welfare workers. In handling feeling, 
willing and thinking human beings, the 
personnel required is much larger. But 
supposing a trained social worker can 
handle on an average 50 handicapped per- 
sons individually and through institutional 
care, we will need an army of at least 1 lac 
trained full-time social workers for what is 
in India a relatively large sick society. 


And yet we have not even scratched the 
surface of the field of training social workers 
in our vast country. There are hardly three 
or four schools or Universities undertaking 
this work and the number of students ad- 
mitted annually to social service courses 
may nut be more than 100. Social workers 
will appreciate the immense magnitude of 
the task awaiting us in the field of training 
alone. 
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And while we fully appreciate the 
tremendous value and significance of volun- 
tary social work in a poor country like ours, 
and especially admire the splendid efforts 
which the various Women’s Organizations 
all over the country are making towards the 
amelioration of conditions of ignorance, 
destitution, squalor and disease in which 
large numbers of our less fortunate brethren 
and sisters eke out their daily existence, we 
will have to admit that social work requires 
much more than mere sympathy, enthusiasm 
and casual, at-will voluntary effort. More 
substantial and sustained work will have to 
be done by full-time trained workers if it is 
to bear proportionate results. 


Together with training and institutional 
facilities for the same, we will have to con- 
duct careful field investigations of our many 
social and socio-economic ills and _pro- 


blems and carry on_ research into 
them to find out speedy, effective 
and less costly remedies, so that we 


may attain a healthy, progressive, well-order- 
ed and self-reliant society. For, unlike 
governments, religious creeds and vested in- 
terests, the aim of social work is not to show 
its efficiency by unlimited expansion, nor to 
perpetuate itself as an indispensable social 
activity or institution. The motto that social 
workers should constantly and unfailingly 
place before their eyes should be to render 
their work, need and existence progressively 
unnecessary. In short, the aim of all social 
work, public assistance and relief of the vari- 
ously handicapped should never be to keep 
the people, men, women and children 
among whom they work, permanently help- 
less and dependent on the workers or out- 
side aid, but to make them whole and 
self-reliant so that they may soon get inte- 
grated to their respective communities and 
become fully capable of standing on their 
own legs and looking after themselves and 
their dependents. The desire for improve- 
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ment and removal of handicaps must be 
made to grow from within and not be super- 
ficially imposed from without, and rigidly 
perpetuated often to justify the continuance 
of an obsolete Welfare agency. 


Social workers have an added responsibi- 
lity of not merely indulging in post-mortem, 
palliative or curative work, but paying much. 
greater attention to preventive work. They 
should simultaneously carry on study and 
research in all fields of social endeavour, so 
that they can get at the fundamentals of life 
and social organization, understand the root 
causes of social, economic, moral and cul- 
tural handicaps and be able to suggest in 
the light of their research and experience 
to the group, community or government 
responsible for the destinies of men, women 
and children, effective remedies, wherever 
their handicaps may be removed, thus 
making the society healthy, normal, and 
independent of the necessity of supplying 
external crutches all the time. It is in this 
steadfast direction of complete social security 
that western society has been steadily pro- 
gressing during the last 50 years, and 
towards achieving which laudable object, 
social and welfare work in western coun- 
tries has contributed not an insignificant 
share. Let us earnestly hope Indian social 
work and workers will take their rightful 
place in a similar high endeavour of helping 
Indian society to such a state of sanity, secu- 
rity, health, integration and _ self-reliance, 
and that the Indian Conference of Social 





Work will play its part in inspiring social 
workers to such objectives. 

Besides the many and varied problems 
of the indigenous, normally handicapped in 
a traditional social structure, the last fifteen 
months have thrown up a tremendously big 
and difficult problem of the more than five 
million refugees torn from their native soils 
and age-long habitats. They are presenting 
to Government and social workers special 
problems of relief, rehabilitation and assimi- 
lation, the last two not so easy of a speedy 
solution. Trained social workers are and 
will be called upon to tackle many knotty 
problems in relation to the refugees in vari- 
ous parts of India and once the first shock 
of the suddenness of the catastrophe has 
been absorbed, the urgency of the measures 
needed will try the skill, intelligence and in- 
genuity of the social workers and Govern- 
ment departments concerned. It is difficult 
at this juncture to envisage the final solu- 
tion, but it is certain that social workers will 
have to. rise to the occasion and prove the 
value of their many-sided art and science 
of social reconstruction in rebuilding and 
rehabilitating scattered or disintegrated 
human lives. We have no doubt social 
workers and social welfare agencies all over 
the country will perform their roll nobly and 
well, and the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, which is discussing the subject at this 
Session, will show some ways of tackling the 
many problems of the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of our unfortunate brethren. 





INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MaApras SEssion 1948 


The Second Session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work was held at Rajaji 
Hall, Government House, Madras, Decem- 
ber the 18th to the 22nd, 1948, under the 
Presidentship of Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur. The papers of the Conference were 


under four heads as follows: 
(1) State and Social Services. 
(2) Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation. 
(3) Rural Social Work and _ Recon- 
struction. 
(4) Welfare in Industry. 














There were 45 papers submitted in the 
four Sections. The authors of the papers 
gave a brief summary of the contents and 
the subjects were then discussed in the 
Sections on December the 19th and 20th, 
1948. The recommendations were discussed 
in the Sections and were then submitted to 
the Plenary Session on the 22nd December, 
1948, by the respective Chairmen. After 
further discussion of the Plenary Session the 
recommendations were finally adopted as 
under: 


Section I: STaTE AND SOCIAL SERVICES. 


Prohibition —This Conference is of the 
opinion: 

1. That Prohibition is a positive and 
constructive policy for social reconstruction. 
Therefore, in addition to law, it is felt neces- 
sary to institute ameliorative facilities so 
that the external causes of drink may be 
met. This can be done by substitute-drinks 
for the addicts such as nira and majjiga, etc., 
counter attractions such as sports, dramas, 
ballads, folk songs, promotion of thrift, 
welfare among women, and rehabilitation 
of tappers, 


2. It is a recognised fact that since 
Prohibition is a social reform it will not be 
successful only by legislation, but it must 
be aided by the intelligent, educated and 
active co-operation of the people. Therc- 
fore, educative propaganda among the 
people through lectures, slides, films, music, 
etc., must be organized, and 


3. That Clinics and Hospitals for the 
treatment of addicts should be instituted 
where both medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment should be provided, and that those 
interested in the problem of Alcoholism 
should devote greater attention to research 
into the various aspects of the problem. 


Treatment and Prevention of Social 
Vice. -This Conference is of the opinion: 
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1. That commercialised prostitution 
should be abolished, 


2. That the State should not recognise 
prostitution as one of the professions for 
women, 


3. That the State should pass effective 
legislation against such social customs as 
are directly or indirectly contributing either 
to the encouragement, promotion, or conti- 
nuation of prostitution. Such acts should 
be All India Acts. The State should also 
pass an All India Act against trafficking in 
women and children and institute rescue 
homes for them, 


4. That it having been brought to its 
notice that certain institutions are being 
used by the organizers for exploiting the 
inmates for immoral purpose, an imme- 
diate inquiry into this should be instituted 
by the Government both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces. To make this 
possible the Conference recommends that 
the Government of India immediately 
appoint a committee consisting of representa- 
tives of Provinces and States with a view to 
further investigation and make possible the 
enactment of an All India model Act for 
the suppression of immoral traffic and the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, 


5. That in Provinces where there are 
Children’s Acts the suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act and Vigilance Act, the respective 
Governments should take immediate steps 
for their implementation by creating the 
necessary and effective machinery, 


6. That psychiatric treatment clinics 
for the treatment of psychopathological 
cases among prostitutes should be instituted 
to try individual cure, 

That a Family Socia! Council, whose 
function is to advise the family in cases 
of family maladjustments, must be insti- 
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tuted by the State so that free advice and 
mediation for such maladjusted individuals 
and families may be available, and 


8. That there is very little factual data 
to go by and therefore, the Universities 
should take up direct research of the problem 
in cities where it is predominantly prevalent. 


Tuberculosis— This Conference views 
with great concern the rising incidence of 
tuberculosis in India and notes with satis- 
faction that Government are making 
strenuous efforts to fight the scourge. 
However this Conference is of the opinion 


1. That in order to prevent and nip the 
disease in its incipient stage, it is best to have 
early examinations of the young up to the 
age of 25 carried out on an_ extensive 
scale and as a routine measure. This 
Conference, therefore, recommends to 
Government that early steps be taken for 
examining the School and College-going 
population of India, and with a view to 
doing so, to establish and maintain Mobile 
Unit for mass miniature radiography. This 
Conference understands that Government 
have started one such unit at Madanapalle, 
and recommends that this facility should 
be extended to all parts of India at an 
early date, 


2. That more Sanatoria, Settlements 
and Homes for incurables should be started 
by Government, and 


> That Government pay special 
attention to the research and experimental 
work at present being carried out in this 
country with regard to B.C.G. Vaccine 
e.g. at the Union Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Arogyavarma, Madanapalle, S. India, with 
a view to preventing the spread of Tuber- 
culosis amongst the population—especially 
amongst children and thereby curtailing the 
expense to be incurred by Tuberculosis 
Health Services in the future. 
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Prevention and Treatment of Crime.— 
This Conference is of the opinion: 


1. That the Government of India 
immediately appoint a committee with a 
view to investigating into the management, 
principles and working of the institutions 
for the care and rehabilitation of the desti- 
tute, the delinquent, and the victims of 
social vice, immoral traffic, economic ex- 
ploitation or other social handicaps, 


2. That the term ‘Certified Schools’ 
carries a stigma with it, which militates 
against the rehabilitation of the child, and 
therefore steps be taken by the respective 
Governments concerned to abolish the term, 
and to change the name suitably, and take 
such other steps as will prevent the child 
from acquiring a sense of social stigma in 
any way, 


3. That prevention is more important 
than treatment and that the proper treat- 
ment of young delinquents will decrease the 
crime among the adults. It also urges the 
importance of creating a Social Directo- 
rate to co-ordinate all social service acti- 
vities for children, women and men, and 


4. That proper treatment of the in- 
mates in a jail depends to a large degree 
upon the personnel who are running the in- 
stitution. It is, therefore, important that 
staff, trained in social science should be 
appointed in jails. 


Labour in Prisons.—This Conference 
feels that research and experiments be 
carried on to consider the advisability of 
incorporating the following suggestions: 


1. That industries inside jails should be 
such as would give training that suits the 
fitness, needs and taste of the inmates, 


2. That an inmate of the jail is given 
the security of food, clothing and shelter, 
and then asked to work on some industry. 
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He has no incentive and, therefore, the out- 
put is negligible and unprofitable. There- 
fore the convict should be taught to main- 
tain himself and his family even while in 
the jail by paying him in proportion to the 
work that he does, and providing the facili- 
ties of food and clothing in relation to the 
amount he earns. If this is done, he will 
be better equipped for rehabilitating himself 
after he is released, and 


3. That the jail should be modelled 
as far as possible as a self-sufficient colony 
with various industries, market, banx, etc. 


Hospital Social Service—This Confer- 
ence feels the imperative need for 


1. The establishment of Hospital Social 
Service Departments which would tackle 
the social and emotional factors which 
generally cause, accompany or result out of 
diseases, and thus help correct diagnosis, 
effective treatment and speedy and lasting 
recovery. 


2. This Conference suggests: 


(a) that the Hospital Social Workers 
must be equipped with the skill of case-work 
and must have a knowledge of hospital 
organization and adequate medical informa- 
tion, 

(b) that the Hospital Social Worker 
should keep in touch with community re- 
sources and should help to mitigate the 
adverse effects of social and economic factors 
on the patients, 


(c) that the Social Service Department 
may also participate in educational and re- 
creational programmes for child patients 
and convalescents in the hospital and in 
educating public opinion on preventive 
medicine. 


Nutrition Programme within the Frame 
work of Health Services——This Conference 
recommends: 


10 


1. The encouragement of wider studies 
in the newer knowledge of Nutrition and its 
adoption as an essential part of the State, 
Civic or Health Services, 


2. That public health nutrition work 
should consist of various services offered 
to the different vulnerable groups of popu- 
lation namely, expectant and _ nursing 
mothers, infants, toddlers and pre-school 
and school children, who need balanced 
nutrition. This can be done through health 
centres, clinics and in schools by giving 
midday meals, and 


3. That provision of at least one hot 
meal be made for making up the deficiencies 
in the usual diet of the workers. 


General.— 

1. Accepting the view, that the modern 
State should become a Social Service State, 
this Conference strongly urges upon the 
Provincial and Central Governments imme- 
diately to start a Department of Social 
Service with a view to co-ordinating the 
social service activities of the various depart- 
ments and to fostering and promoting social 
work in the province. 


2. This Conference further recognises 
that it is urgently necessary for Governments 
to arrange for Refresher Courses for the 
Civil Services which are dealing with social 
welfare projects, so that in the absence of 
trained social workers, the existing civil ser- 
vices may be reoriented into the new ideo- 
logy of public service. 


3. This Conference, while considering 
the various measures for minimising the 
evils of prostitution, takes note of the evil 
social customs and rites which are mainly 
responsible for encouraging the evil. There- 
fore, greater stress should be laid on social 
reform measures such as widow marriage, 
abolition of child marriage, marriage of old 
men with minor or young girls, and the per- 
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nicious system of dowry. Where social 
legislation for this is enacted and is in force, 
greater efforts should be made to rouse 
social consciousness and educate public 
opinion, for, without such public opinion, 
legislation becomes ineffective. 

4. This Conference strongly urges upon 
Governments, Universities and other acade- 
mic bodies in India, to take early steps to 
introduce diploma and degree courses in 
the theory and practice of sociology and 
social work. 

Section II. Rerucere Revier AND ReHa- 
BILITATION. 


This Conference after having considered 
the various aspects of the refugee problem 
formulates the following recommendations: 


1. Cultural Assimilation—This Con- 
ference is of the opinion that in the formu- 
lation and implementation of all plans for 
refugee rehabilitation the necessity of 
cultural assimilation of refugees should 
always be kept in view. 


2. Rural Rehabilitation—That the re- 
gional dispersion of refugees should be 
undertaken and encouraged in accordance 
with the absorbing capacities of various 
regions. The rest of the refugee population 
should be settled in extensions, satellite and 
new model townships which should again in 
their turn be integrated in the normal, civic 
life of the country. 


3. Housing.—Since the need of provid- 
ing housing facilities for the refugees is 
telling heavily upon the Government it was 
recommended that the problem be tackled 
on the model of construction of houses in 
post-war Japan. Further, new technique 
for construction of cheap houses should be 
explored and adopted by Government. It 
was felt that in many cases scope for pro- 
viding shelter to a larger number of refugees 
within the existing housing accommodation 


still existed. Proper housing surveys were, 
therefore, thought to be essential prere- 
quisites for formulating housing programmes. 


4. Cottage Industries—Encouragement 
should be given for the expansion of remu- 
nerative cottage industries on a co-opera- 
tive basis. The refugees should be advanced 
loans and afforded facilities for the purchase 
of raw materials for the marketing of pro- 
ducts. Adequate training facilities will have 
to be provided. The selection of cottage 
industries should be made so as to secure 
maximum production and employment and 
fill in existing gaps in our production chain. 
The whole scheme should be worked out 
in such a way that each refugee should 
become an effective producer within a 
period of nine to twelve months. 


5. Occupational Rehabilitation. — It 
was observed on the basis of available facts 
that it will not be possible to absorb all the 
refugees in the vocations followed by them 
before their migration. Traders and busi- 
nessmen will have to be diverted to other 
productive occupations. Vocational guid- 
ance and technical training should be orga- 
nized and diversification of occupations 
should be resorted to. The refugees will 
have to be trained to take up occupations 
which were formerly followed by Muslim 
evacuees. 


6. Refugee Children—It was felt that 
high priority should be given to the nur- 
ture and education of all refugee children. 
The state should take full responsibility for 
the education and training of all such 
children for a period of at least two years. 
It may be necessary to introduce double 
shifts in schools and colleges to meet the 
demands of the situation. 


7. Refugee Women.—Particular care 


of refugee women in general and unattached 
women in particular should be taken. It 
is suggested that they should be rehabili- 
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tated on a pattern of family life rather than 
on mere vocational basis. 


8. Cultural Programme.—With a view 
to bringing about a cultural synthesis 
between refugee and non-refugee elements 
in the population as also for its own educa- 
tional value, this Conference desires that 
there should be provided wherever possible, 
well-thought out cultural and social pro- 
grammes, club activities, sports and other 
recreational facilities. 


9. Suitable Publicity—The Conference 
notes with regret that in certain places 
public sympathy for the refugees had dimi- 
nished and the morale of the displaced per- 
sons had fallen. It is felt that suitable pub- 
licity ought to go far in counteracting both 
these tendencies. 


10. Organisational Co-ordination.—It 
is observed that with a view to co-ordinat- 
ing the rehabilitation plans it was desirable 
to establish a Joint Rehabilitation Board 
with representatives of the Central, 
Provincial and State Governments. This 
will also help the stimulation of new 
ideas and formation of new programmes on 
the basis of country-wide resources and ex- 
perience gained in different parts of the 
country. 


11. Social Service Agencies——It is felt 
that private social service agencies should 
give their best help in the settlement of 
refugees and the state should try to utilize 
their service for the execution of rehabili- 
tation programmes. 


Section III. Rurat SocraL Work AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

This Conference recommends the fol- 
lowing measures for Rural Social Work and 
Rural Reconstruction, viz., 


1. In order to ensure rural prosperity 
the ngriculturists should be protected from 
the risks arising from violent fluctuations 
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in prices for their produce. This Conference 
holds that to achieve this object early steps 
should be taken by Government to fix guar- 
anteed minimum prices through the mecha- 
nism of commodity corporations and bond- 
ed warehouses, utilizing as far as possible, 
cooperative institutions, 


2. So long as controls on food stuffs 
continue, this Conference recommends that 
it may be so extended as to cover prices of 
goods essential to the pursuit of efficient 
agriculture and keep them at corresponding 
fair level, or the controls may be extended 
at production levels also, so that there may 
be an increased acreage for food crops and 
restraint on the acreage for cash crops, 


3. That social workers should con- 
sider the encouragement of village industries 
as one of their prime duties. They should 
not only teach and encourage village handi- 
crafts, but also personally use and advocate 
to others to utilize for their daily consump- 
tion village-made articles in preference to . 
mill-made and imported goods, 


4. That Government Development 
Departments will be doing great service to 
the cause of rural welfare, if they could co- 
operate and help, financially and function- 
ally, private institutional efforts in the same 
direction, 


5. That it is of paramount importance 
that villages should be so grouped as to form 
autonomous bodies which would function as 
effective administrative, economic and cul- 
tural units, under suitable Punchayat 
organizations, 


6. Realising the need to protect the 
agriculturist from the vicissitudes of nature, 
namely floods, cyclones, droughts, pests, 
crop-diseases, etc., it is recommended that 
Government should provide a comprehen- 
sive river management, minor irrigation 
works and crop and cattle insurance 


schemes, 
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7. The attention is called to the deplo- 
rable condition of village schools in regard to 
equipment for teaching and recommends 
that Government should insist upon village 
schools possessing a prescribed minimum 
equipment, and further recommends that 
the interest of universal education would 
be best served only by placing all the village 
schools in direct charge of the Government. 


If it is not possible to take over the 
management of all primary schools immedi- 
ately, the following measures are urgently 
recuired to place primary education in rural 
areas on an efficient basis: 


(t) Steps must be taken particularly for 
the institution of efficient supervision of all 
private, aided and District Board Schools, 


(#) Provision should be made for effec- 
tive medical inspection in all rural schools, 


(#2) Arrangements must be made for 
free supply of midday meals to all poor 
children attending village schools, 

(tv) Holidays and vacations in village 
schools should be so adjusted as to enable 
the school children to help their parents in 
seasonal agricultural operations, 


(v) Rural areas should be given high 
priority in the establishment of new schools, 
and 


(vi) All new schools should be on basic 
education lines, as far as practicable, and 
the existing ones should, as soon as possible, 
be converted into basic schools. 


8. This Conference is of the opinion 
that a comprehensive scheme of universal 
adult education should form a major 
plank for a programme of rural recon- 
struction. To achieve this objective, 
as early as possible, this Conference feels 
that a nationwide enlistment of services of 
the University graduates is necessary, and 
recommends that all graduates in Arts and 
Science, after passing their examination, 


should be given their degree only after they 
have taught one year in adult education 
schools, and Medical Graduates given their 
diplomas, only after they have performed 
one year of public health service in rural 
areas; and in this sphere of adult education, 
special attention should be paid to women’s 
education. During this period adequaic 
subsistence allowance must be given to the 
social workers. 


9. This Conference feels that the ex- 
istence of serf and neat-slave conditions is a 
blemish on our social organization and re- 
commends that these conditions should be 
abolished immediately, and concerted mea- 
sures must be taken to eradicate them in all 
forms, open as well as veiled. 


10. With a view to improving the lot 
of the MHarijans and_ under-privileged 
peoples in villages, this Conference recom- 
mends that they should be provided with 
free house sites by the Government and 
liberally helped in the construction of houses 
on them. 


11. General—This Conference is of 
the opinion that while the country should 
welcome honorary workers, social workers 
in general must be well trained and ade- 
quately paid. The training of rural workers 
should be given a high priority and the 
training centres should be located in rural 
areas only. 


Section IV. WELFARE IN INDUSTRY. 


The following recommendations were 
adopted by the Plenary Session of the 
Conference: 

1. The Indian Conference of Social 
Work conscious of the fact that good housing 
is the foundation of health and efficiency, 
and that unless the housing conditions of the 
workers are improved, all other welfare and 
social measures undertaken either by the 
State or the employers will be of littke value, 
would like to emphasise the need for tack- 














ling the problem of housing for the indus- 
trial workers as of great urgency justifying 
resort to exceptional measures, 


2. This Conference notes with satis- 
faction the desire of the Provincial and 
Central Governments to deal with housing 
problems in the country since 1947. It, 
however, feels that the general problem of 
housing still remains unsolved, 


3. It is recommended that the housing 
standards as laid down in the report of the 
Housing sub-committee of the Standing 
Labour Committee and endorsed by the Tri- 
partite labour conference should be accept- 
ed in all housing schemes as the irreducible 
minimum standard of housing for workers. 


4. This Conference considers that there 
should be a positive approach to the 
problem of industrial housing by the Pro- 
vincial and State Governments and recom- 
mends that the approach to the problem 
should cover not only the houses themselves, 
but all necessary provisions to provide for 
proper and adequate community life such 
as recreation, entertainment, shopping faci- 
lities, public health, education and good 
location in relation to the place of work 
or the rest of the city. 


5. This Conference disapproves the 
idea of segregation of any particular class in 
housing schemes. 


6. This Conference is of the opinion 
that housing in the country inclusive of 
provinces and states demands the continu- 
ous attention of able and well trained 
minds. It, therefore, recommends the esta- 
blishment of a separate Housing Authority 
so that speedier and comprehensive atten- 
tion may be paid to the problem of indus 
trial housing. The functions of such an 
authority should be: 


(i) to survey the housing conditions of 
industria\ workers, 
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(%2) to protect and maintain a proper 
standard of housing, 


(tz) to encourage co-operative housing 
societies and also persuade insurance com- 
panies and banks to invest monies for house 
building, and 


(tv) to subsidise and contribute to the 
housing schemes of Improvement Trusts and 
local authorities. 


7. It is recommended that in connec- 
tion with every housing scheme, there shall 
be associated a fully trained and experienced 
welfare staff in order that the housing 
scheme may yield full benefit and become, 
as it should, one of the main educative 
factors leading to an all round _ higher 
standard of living. 


8. This Conference strongly recommends 
the formation of neighbourhood units pro- 
viding housing for various classes of people 
together, so that the residents may develop 
a proper social consciousness and full civic 


life. 


9. It is also recommended that social 
workers and organisations do undertake 
social surveys or studies into the living con- 
ditions of workers and on the social aspects 
of segregation of workers’ colonies from the 
rest of the community as is the practice in 
most industrial areas. 


Labour Community Development— . 

1. This Conference recommends that 
immediate attention should be paid to the 
problem of labour community development 
by all the parties concerned namely govern- 
ment, employers and local bodies, in as much 
as unsatisfactory living standards constitute 
a potential danger to the body politic. 


2. This Conference feels it necessary 
to evolve a set of standards by which exist- 
ing and future community development 
may be judged and raised to the desired 
level wherever necessary. 
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3. This Conference believes that the 
following among others are important items 
which go to make up a_ good labour 
community: 


(i) Adequate earnings to maintain a fair 
and decent standard of life, 

(tt) Good housing with adequate public 
health facilities and arrangements for 
carrying out repairs in time, 

(iit) Schools for chidren as well as for 
adults (both men and women), and 

(iv) Facilities for shopping, exercise, in- 
door and outdoor recreation, club life, read- 
ing rooms and libraries, cultivation of hob- 
bies, training in handicrafts, etc. 


4. This Conference feels, that physical 
standards of planning alone will not be ade- 
quate and that the mental, moral and cul- 
tural development of the community should 
not be lost sight of. The need for trained 
social workers and directors of recreational 
activities for this purpose cannot be over 
emphasised. In order to meet this para- 
mount need, it is recommended that social 
workers trained in recognised institutions 
should be recruited and put in charge of 
this work by government, local bodies as 
well as private industries. 


Trade Unions and Social Welfare.— 

1. This Conference is of the opinion 
that although some progress has been made 
in the field of social welfare by the starting 
of Health Insurance recently by the Central 
Government and the adoption of ameliora- 
tive measures by some Provincial Govern- 
ments, industrialists and two or three Trade 
Unions, much remains to be done by the 
Government, Central and Provincial, indus- 
try in general and Trade Unions as a class. 
This Conference, therefore, recommends that 
the following steps among others, should be 
taken by these parties for the amelioration 
of the present deplorable working and living 
conditions of labour; — 


.By Trade Unions.— 

(t) Helping works committees and pro- 
duction committees to function smoothly 
and effectively, 

(7) Organizing a special branch to 
attend to and implement schemes like co- 
operative banking, housing, credit stores, 
eétc., 


(ii) Establishing workers’ schools and 
literacy classes both for men and women and 
training them in the problems of citizen- 
ship and trade unionism, so that workers 
may themselves shoulder more and more 
responsibility of running trade unions, and 


(iv) Attending to needs of labour not 
only as workers and trade unionists, but 
also as citizens and providing for their phy- 
sical, mental, moral and cultural education 
and well-being, as is being done by unions 
under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. 


By Industry — 

(i) Starting creches for the benefit of 
children of women workers wherever 
necessary ; 

(%) Running canteens for providing 
clean, cheap and nutritious food to workers; 

(ii) Providing facilities for rest and re- 
creation during recess hours and before and 
after work; and 

(tv) Following all factory laws and labour 
laws not only in letter but also in spirit. 


By Government.— 

(i) Starting welfare activities on the 
lines followed by some Provincial Govern- 
ments, 

(11) Formulating and implementing suit- 
able post-war reconstruction schemes, 


(iit) Imposing a welfare cess on the pro- 
ducts of industry as has been done in the 
case of Coal Industry and establishing a 
welfare fund for financing all measures 
calculated to promote the welfare of the 
industrial workers, and 
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(iv) Introducing legislation for insuring 
workers against the risk of occupational 
diseases, unemployment, old age and death. 


Industrial Health and Hygiene.— 

1. This Conference is of the opinion 
that the Personnel Officer is an essential 
liaison officer between the employee and the 
employer. ‘The Conference, therefore, re- 
commends to every large industry the em- 
ployment of and co-operation with the 
Personnel Officer. The officers should be 
qualified and imbued with a spirit of ser- 
vice if they are to be useful. 


2. In view of the importance of the 
personnel management, this Conference re- 
commends the encouragement of institu- 
tions of personnel management. 


3. Considering that industrial hygiene 
has by now established itself in all Western 
Countries as a well tried out science of 
high value for advancing social and indus- 
trial economy and welfare, this Conference 
recommends that Governments start as soon 
as possible an Industrial Hygiene Institute 
in every Province doing both teaching and 
field work. 





4. Industrial Hygiene is a composite 
subject of study and field work by the phy- 
sician, the nurse, the engineer, the chemist, 
the psychologist, and therefore, this Con- 
ference feels that Industrial Hygiene is best 
advanced by a team work of the above. 

5. Industrial Hygiene is an essential but 
distinct aspect of Labour Welfare. By 
mixing up the two due weightage is not 
being given to industrial hygiene, or broadly 
speaking, to the health services inside the 
industry. 


This Conference therefore recommends: 

(t) Greater specialisation of the field of 
Industrial Hygiene services existing in the 
country today, like the factory and mine 
inspectorate of the Government, 

(it) That the management be made more 
and more responsible for the health and 
safety of the workers inside the factory, 
though it need not necessarily mean that less 
emphasis should be placed on the health 
of the workers outside the factory premises. 
The poor factory environment and the 
neglected working conditions inside the 
factories and the mines warrant such a re- 
commendation in India. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION’S STEPS TO RAISE 
HEALTH STANDARDS 


Soutrnw East Asta OrFfFicE OPENED IN NEw DELHI ' 


The World Health Organization 
(WHO) is launching the first large-scale 
international medical research program 
on tuberculosis as part of its efforts to raise 
health standards throughout the world. Ap- 
proval of’ the $100,000 research program 
and other projects was announced by 
WHO?’s executive board following its recent 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first phase of the research already 
is unde way, the board noted. It is based 
on information obtained from the mass 


tuberculosis testing and immunization pro- 
gram in Europe that is being conducted 
under the direction of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Individual cards are made out for each 
person tested in the latter program, t1e- 
cording all relevant information. These 
cards are then made available to WHO for 
research. It is estimated, the board said, 
that during the course of the European 
campaign, 50,000,000 children and youths 
wil] undergo tuberculin tests and 15,000,000 
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will be vaccinated with BCG (Bacillus 
Calmette-Guerin). Similar campaigns are 
planned for the future in other parts of the 
world. 

The board, which is charged with carry- 
ing out WHO's policies and plans, also 
announced that it had authorized the crea- 
tion of a bureau of medical supplies “at the 
earliest possible date.’ This bureau, the 
board explained, will advise governments 
on procurement of essential drugs, biological 
products, medical equipment, etc. In time 
of emergency the bureau will obtain neces- 
sary supplies for areas needing them. 


Other WHO Programmes.—In helpirg 
to stamp out venereal infections, the board 
reported, WHO will carry out an extensive 
VD control program with the aid of the 
Children’s Emergency Fund which has 
allocated $2,000,000 for 
infections among mothers and _ children. 
Emphasizing the value of large-scale use of 
penicillin in the treatment of syphilis, the 
board said WHO will undertake to stimulate 
production and distribution of the drug. It 
is still in short supply. 


combating the 


Research and studies in mental health 
also will be carried on by WHO. As part of 
this program, comparative studies, a 
survey and demonstrations in the field of 


mental health education will be undertaken. 
Co-operation with other interested organi- 
zations in the mental health program 
will be sought, the board said. 


The board also revealed progress in 
setting up regional organizations of WHO 
in various parts of the world. The South 
East Asia office was opened at New Delhi, 
India, on January 1, 1949, to serve coun- 
tries including India, Ceylon, Siam, Burma 
and Afghanistan. A working agreement 
also has been sanctioned under which the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization will 
service the Western Hemisphere. A special 
temporary administrative office is planned 
for Europe by January 1, 1949, to assist in 
the health rehabilitation of war-devastated 
areas. 


Grants of $600,000 for fellowships and 
medical literature in the various WHO fields 
of specialization have been approved. The 
board also has authorized the sum of 
$800,000 for assisting member countries re- 
questing specific aid. Two-thirds of the 
WHO member countries have asked for this 
help which provides demonstration services, 
assistance of expert teams, fellowships to 
train medical and public health personnel, 
and supplying medical and _ teaching 
equipment. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DELINQUENCY AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL LEVEL ~ 


We don’t know very mmch mort about 
influencing human behaviour today than we 
did when this organization held its first 
meeting seventy-five years ago. We have, 
however, adopted a dynamic approach 
towards conduct, we have moved from classi- 
fication of the phenomena to an aitempt 
to understand our motivations, and indeed 
we have even discovered some tentative 
principles of psychodynamics which have 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 


therapeutic, even predictive value. Still the 
lag which marks so many other social fields 
persists in our own, and we are in many 
places, not seventy-five years behind but 
several times seventy-five years, in the appli- 
cation of our knowledge of human behavior. 


The past three-quarters of a century 
have seen much of value in the way of 
international interchange of ideas and ex- 























perience in the field of criminology. When 
the first conference of this organization was 
held, probation was a narrow concept, 
practised tentatively in but a few juris- 
dictions of the United States. The juvenile 
court had not yet been conceived and the 
child guidance movement was still to await 
the work of the thinkers and practitioners 
in dynamic psychiatry before the child 
guidance movement could be spread abroad 
as a device for understanding and treating 
the behavior disorders of children. 


These three concepts—probation, the 
juvenile court, the guidance clinic—have 
done more than influence our thinking 
about and our 
offender. 


treatment of the young 
Their results are seen today in 
the movement for adolescent courts, for 
raising the upper age of juvenile court 
jurisdiction; they are penetrating the un- 
realistic barrier of twenty-one years which 
legally differentiates the adult from the 
adolescent, and they are having their in- 
fluence on the handling of the adult offender 
as well. 


The origins of these things are to be found 
in the common law of Great Britain and 
in the pioneering work done in the great 
clinics of central Europe. It is important, 
I think, to stress our common debt to other 
countries for the originating ideas which we 
consider to be indigenous to America, but 
of which our practice is rather the culmi- 
nation than the initial impetus. 


Origins in Other Countries.— Consider 
with me for a moment some of the things 
that are happening in other parts of the 
world in the field of crime prevention and 
treatment which should be better known, 
which bear within them the seeds for 
application here in the United States, and 
should he of interest to other countries. 


The Borstal reformatories of England 
for young offenders up to twenty-three are 
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by now familiar to many American workers. 
They have stood the test of the war and 
latest reports indicate that their number 
has been increased to cope with the in- 
crease in the adolescent criminality. Their 
central idea is that there should be avail- 
able to the sentencing authority a wide 
range of treatment stations, from the most 
open type to the traditional walled insti- 
tution, to which after examination and 
observation the offender may be sent. There 
he may receive a variety of treatment— 
agricultural, shop and trade instruction, 


academic education, and help in the 
planning of leisure time as_ well. 
Each unit is small, and _ still further 


subdivided into house groups under interest- 
ed masters. Parole is integrated into the 
programme from sentence until at least a 


year after release. 


The Youth Authority Act of the 
American Law Institute benefited from an 
understanding of the fundamentals of the 
Borstal system; training schools for young 
offenders in California have incorporated 
some of its features into their programmes. 


According to recent reports, England has 
made progress also in the extension of cen- 
tral control over the recruitment, training 
and supervision of probation officers. A recent 
observer recounts that the government there 
has taken the lead in the establishment, of 
hostels—this time for the training of pro- 
bation officers rather than probationers, 
where persons entering probation work live 
and study together during their course of 
preparation. 


European Ideas—We have spoken 
briefly about the juvenile court as an 
American instrument, now almost in its 
fiftieth year, which has been adopted by 
One 
group of countries, however, has never in- 
troduced this enlightened system, because 


almost every nation in the world. 
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for some years previous to the birth of the 
juvenile court idea, they had themselves 
contrived a non-punitive device for re- 
moving children from the criminal court 
process almost entirely. These are the Child 
Welfare Councils, as known in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 


In general they are committees set up in 
each town and rural area, consisting of in- 
terested citizens whose occupations—minis- 
ters, doctors, teachers, welfare officers, 
nurses—bring them in touch with the prob- 
lems of children. The council initiates its 
own examinations into cases which come 
to its attention, and it alro receives com- 
plaints from parents, police, schools and 
welfare boards. After investigation, the 
council may then make any orders in the 
interest of the child, which are in other 
countries handed down by the juvenile court 
“...s0 that the public looked upon it 
rather as a helping than as an awe-inspiring 
and punitive institution.” In effect the 
Child Guardianship Councils of Scandinavia 
have succeeded in removing the question 
of the treatment of children, even those who 
have committed what are in other places 
described as criminal acts, from the scope 
of penal legislation and criminal procedure. 


The Soviet Union has given to the world 
two ideas for the re-education of anti-social 
individuals which merit closer attention, and 
greater application. The first is the scheme 
for re-educating boys who were rendered 
homeless after the first war—all of you who 
have seen Wild Boys of the Road will recall 
the effective fashion in which such children 
were first gathered together and then re- 
trained for a constructive life. I read only 
recently that some of the leading figures in 
the Russian prosecution of World War II 
were the “besprizornye” of that early period. 
The second contribution from Russia is the 
colony plan in which sentenced prisoners 


train again for freedom in special settlements. 
Together with their wives and children they 
acquire new skills and re-learn ways of 
living together so that when they again go 
out into the world it is not as exiles return- 
ing from artificial isolation, but as persons 
who take up community living again at the 
point where they left off. 


Italy, among other countries, finds her- 
self after this war with a large juvenile 
population who show in their attitudes and 
behavior the disorder which has marked 
upheaval. A magnificent Italian moving 
picture, Shoeshine, dramatically illustrates 
that country after five years of war and 
the impact upon these young boys of the 
traditional reformatory, based on fear, phy- 
sical cruelty and the debasing of decent attri- 
butes and loyalties. No moving pictures 
have yet been taken, to my knowledge, of 
the Villaggi del Fanciullo—literally trans- 
lated, Children’s Villages—which have been 
organized in several places in Italy, the best 
known perhaps at Civitavecchia, the port 
city northwest of Rome. This village for 
more than two years now has been caring for 
children between the ages of ten and 
sixteen, both boys and girls. May I quote 
briefly from a report by the founder of this 
villaggio: 


“It is not a prison, nor a concentration 
camp for children, nor a school; it is a 
community of free citizens... The children 
come of their own free will to the village; 
they remain free as they were on the street 
....The basis of the pedagogic system is to 
give the child personal responsibility... .We 
accepted the social conditions in which these 
children lived. The only thing they cared 
for was gain; they worked in gangs; they 
never went to school, but they knew life 
and they value everything in money. That 
is why all their activities in the village are 
remunerated, from morning to night; even 
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their school work is paid according to the 
marks they get. In the morning they go to 
school and in the afternoon to the work- 
shops, where they are also paid. The mayor, 
the assistants, the judges, all are paid. On 
the other hand, the boys pay for their meals, 
their lodging, etc., with money coined in the 
village.” ? 

I have quoted at some length from this 
report because I regard it as an interesting 
postwar attempt to re-educate young vic- 
tims of the war in terms of their own 
standards at the point where they are first 
taken in for help. I am sure that all the 
countries which have been overrun during 
the war or have otherwise suffered bombard- 
ment and destruction would be able to learn 
much from this venture. It would be of 
value, I am sure, to know more about it, 
to evaluate it, and to interpret its program 
for the benefit of others. 


The Latin-American penal codes, follow- 
ing the influence of Lombroso and his school 
of criminal anthropology, contain within 
them some of the most advanced ideas to be 
found anywhere for the study and treatment 
of offenders on a clinical basis. They em- 
phasize the role of what they denominate 
‘criminal anthropology and the contribu- 
tion to an understanding of offenders to be 
made by endocrinology and_ psychiatry. 
Many of their institutions for adults have 
connected with them criminological institutes 
for the examination of prisoners. Other 
countries can learn a great deal from Latin- 
American experience with this clinical ap- 
proach; from the realistic and _ highly 
humane practice obtaining in several Latin- 
American countries which permits conjugal 
visits to confined men; from their statutory 
provisions for lay judges, and for women to 
sit on the children’s court bench. These 
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countries, in their turn, are anxious to im- 
prove their practice, to apply many of the 
fine promises inherent in their penal codes, 
which, for lack of trained staff and techni- 
que, they are now unable to do. 

Widening Our Horizon.—I should like 
to go on and on, if time only permitted, to 
describe the psychiatric clinics and obser- 
vation centres of Belgium, the hostels and 
open institutions of South Africa, all of 
which have much of value for other coun- 
tries. But I think it is not necessary to 
labour my point further, which is simply 
this—the current practice of preventing 
crime and treating offenders has reached its 
present stage of development as a result of 
the interchange of people and ideas. Ten 
years of war and disorganization have inter- 
rupted this normal flow. If we are to widen 
the horizons of our knowledge and improve 
our procedures, there must be much more 
such interchange, it must be organized, and 
it should be centralized in some international 
May I say at this point that 
there is such an organization and it is con- 
cerned with just such problems. It is locat- 
ed within the Department of Social Affairs, 
one of the great central departments of the 
United Nations. Such an interest by an 
international peace organization is by no 
means The Nations, 
between 1932 and 1939, took an active in- 
terest in these matters, serving to bring 
together, for example, several international 
bodies with a direct or incidental interest in 
these questions. We find included the 
International Penal and Penitentiary com- 
missions of Berne, the International Asso- 
ciation of Penal Law of Paris, the Howard 
League for Penal Reform of London, the 
International Association of Children’s 
Court Judges of Brussels, the International 
Union of Child Welfare of Geneva. 


organization. 


new: League of 





““*Those who are interested in reading further about the Villaggi del Fanciulio of 
Civitavecchia are referred to the International Child Welfare Review. Vol. 1, No. ~ 


pp. 120-122, published by the Inteenational Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. 
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In May 1932 seven such international 
organizations signed a joint memorandum 
in which they expressed their willingness 
to collaborate with the League of 
Nations in these matters. Out of this 
collaboration came many worthwhile studies 
—an inquiry into juvenile courts, a report 
on the Child Welfare Councils of Scandi- 
navian countries, a survey of juvenile insti- 
tutions, and a code of “Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners.” ‘This 
last was adopted by the League and com- 
municated to all governments. 
It was quite in the nature of things, there- 
fore, for the General Assembly at its first 
meeting in London to take over from the 


member 


League, among the so-called non-political 
activities of that organization, responsibility 
for international action in the field of pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of offenders. 


To detail briefly what has happened 
since then: the Economic and Social Council 
referred the matter to the Temporary Social 
Commission which recommended the esta- 
blishment of a permanent Social Commis- 
sion, “to undertake, among other matters, 
consultations with the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission with a view 
to recommending a scheme by which 
this whole subject can be fruitfully under- 
taken on a broad international basis in close 
association with other social problems,” 


At its first meeting in January 1947, 
the permanent Social Commission was pre- 
vented from consulting with the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
because Franco Spain was a member of 
that body, and the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 1946 had banned any 
dealings by United Nations with any orga- 
nizations to which Franco Spain adhered. 
Spain has since withdrawn from member- 
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ship in the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Commission and at this date the 
outcome of the consultations between the 
United Nations and the Commission is still 
being awaited. The Social Commission is 
completing its deliberations prior to ad- 
journment, and it is fair to expect that the 
basis will indeed be firmly established for 
fruitfully undertaking work in this import- 
ant international field, ‘in close association 
with other social problems.” 


The first international gathering of 
penologists met one hundred and two years 
ago. As a result of the efforts of Enoch 
C. Wines, noted American prison reformer, 
subsequent meetings in Europe led to the 
establishment of the first international orga- 
nization to improve penal treatment—one 
year before the first meeting of what was 
then known as the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, now the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


It is timely and useful to be reminded 
of these early beginnings, and to draw re- 
newed confidence from the pioneering efforts 
made by a group of our predecessors, who 
are long since dead but whose ideas go 
marching, on. We are told so often that 
the world has grown smaller in recent years. 
All too frequently this cliche is used to 
emphasize that in this shrinking it has some- 
how split in two. I prefer to think that 
as the world grows smaller the opportunity 
increases to learn more from one another 
and about one another, to share our expe- 
riences, to avoid making the same mistakes, 
and to add to the general store of our 
common knowledge for the advancement of 
our common humanity. 


By Benedict. S. Alper, Focus, November 
1948. 
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TOWARD BETTER MENTAL HEALTH THE WORLD OVER 


In accepting the World Federation of 
Mental Health as one of its official consulta- 
tion bodies, the World Health Organization 
(WHO) has opened a two-way channel 
of cooperation for better mental hygiene, 
Dr. Nina Ridenour said in a recent inter- 
view in the United States. Dr. Ridenour 
is executive officer of the International 
Committee for Mental 
recently sponsored the formation of the 
Federation. 


Hygiene, which 


“We are now in a position to make re- 
commendations directly to WHO and, in 
turn, to implement recommendations that 
come from them to us,” she said. 


WHO, Dr. Ridenour said, has accepted 
a Federation recommendation urging 
attention to mental health principles in the 
current WHO programs for maternal 
and child welfare. In order to give mothers 


the needed help in the physical care of 
children, she pointed out, it also is neces- 
sary to help with psychological problems of 
children. Other fields of joint effort, she 
said, include “the control of venereal disease, 
tuberculosis and malaria, all of which have 
mental implications in respect to causative 
factors, effects and control.” 


Dr. Ridenour said the Federation plans 
to make further recommendations to WHO 
designed to extend and co-ordinate inter- 
national research and _ co-operation in 
various aspects of mental health. As ex- 
amples, she mentioned pilot studies and 
demonstrations in mental health education, 
widespread dissemination of information 
on mental health, and international co- 
operation by professional organizations to 
formulate principles important in promoting 
the health development of children. 


ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES IN U.S.A. 


One of the notable developments that 
has appeared on the American labor- 
management scene in recent years is the 
increasing use of arrangements for private, 
voluntary arbitration in settling industrial 
disputes. 


The existence of peaceful labor rela- 
tions does not preclude disputes in connec- 
tion with specific issues between labor and 
management. At times, such disputes may 
be personal in character—as when the 
worker takes exception to orders laid down 
by his foreman. At other times, there may 
be differences over shop practices, over par- 
ticular piece-rates, over the distribution of 
overtime work, and similar matters. Again, 
a question may arise regarding the meaning 


of a given clause or provision in the union 
agreement. 


As indicated, a widespread method of 
resolving such issues in the United States is 
by resort to arbitration. This is a vohuntaty 
way of settling differences between the 
unions and the employers. 


It must be emphasized that govern- 
mental authorities have no part in this 
process. The arbitrators are appointed by 
the disputants themselves, and their autho- 
rity is limited by the mutual consent of the 
parties. However, the decisions of the 
arbitrators are generally respected; for that 
matter their rulings can be enforced by the 
courts should either party find it necessary 
to do so. 
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Arbiter’s Task Based on Agreement.—- 
As a rule, the settlement of grievances by 
arbitration is provided for in the contyacts 
negotiated between the employers and the 
unions. Once a dispute arises the first step 
is to settle it directly between the union 
representatives and the appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the employer. If no agreement 
can be reached in this fashion, the issue is 
referred to arbitration. 


Arbitrators’ decisions are, as a rule, final 
and binding on all parties to the dispute. 

Thus, the authority enjoyed by the arbi- 
trator derives directly from the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement. Under some 
contracts, arbitrators are given very wide 
powers to rule on all disputes between the 
union and management, including such issucs 
as may arise during the life of the contract 
but which were not foreseen at the time it 
was negotiated. Other agreements limit 
arbitrators’ jurisdiction to definite questions. 


For example, many contracts provide 
that wages may be reviewed periodically, 
either at stated intervals ranging from six 
months to a year, or whenever living costs 
change materially. While many unions and 
employers, when unable to agree among 
themselves on such questions, prefer to let 
arbitrators decide these issues, as well as 
other grievances, there is a minority, both 
among labor and management, which in- 
sists on placing such questions outside the 
scope of the arbitrators’ authority. 

There are several ways in which arbi- 
trators are appointed. Frequently, the 
names of those who are to serve as arbitra- 
tors are agreed upon at the time the con- 
tract is negotiated. In some industries, arbi- 
trators serve for the duration of the con- 
tract, on a full-time basis. In other indus- 
tries, where contracts cover smaller num- 
bers o: employers and workers, the arbitrator 
operates on a part-time basis, being called 


in when a disagreement between the parties 
arises. 


Occasionally, the naming of the arbitra- 
tor is left open at the time the contract is 
signed. In such cases, the contract provides 
machinery for the designation of arbitra- 
tors whenever the need arises, and it is 
common, in these instances, to provide that 
when it is impossible to agree upon the 
selection of an arbitrator, a third party,— 
one with no interest in the dispute—-shall 
name an arbitrator. Accordingly, such 
agreements designate such an intermediary. 
In some cases, this third party may be a 
prominent figure trusted by both manage- 
ment and labor; in other cases, it may be 
agreed that some government agency, such 
as the United States Department of Labor, 
is to be asked to name the arbitrator. 


There is also in the United States a 
private group, the American Arbitration 
Association, which is devoted to the promo- 
tion of arbitration. It is to be noted that 
this group deals not only with labor dis- 
putes but also with commercial disagree- 
ments. It maintains lists of persons availa- 
ble for service as arbitrators. This organi- 
zation has functioned so well that union 
agreements at times provide that it may be 
called upon to name arbitrators when 
needed. 


Issues Varied—Procedure Simple-—The 
issues which come before the arbitrator are 
as varied as the problems which confront 
management and labor in their relations 
with each other. For example, workers may 
feel that their overtime is improperly com. 
puted; or they may object to the promo- 
tion policy within the plant; or they may 
have complaints of their own. Either side, 
obviously, can bring the matter up for 
arbitration. 


The arbitration procedure itself is rather 


simple. As a rule, a spirit of informality 














prevails. The complaining party proceeds 
to.state its case and present whatever argu- 
ments and proof may bolster its position 
The other party then submits an answer in 
the same manner. The arbitrator, of course, 
is empowered to ask whatever questions he 
feels may serve to throw light on the issues. 
At the end, each party offers a rebuttal. 


In some situations, the arbitrator may 
ask for additional information or order an 
investigation of certain facts. In all in- 
stances, however, the powers of the arbitra- 
tor are limited by the prior agreement 
between the management and the union. 


In a recent case, for example, the union 
requested the employers to make an adjust- 
ment of wages because of increased living 
costs. When the employers rejected the 
union’s request, the matter was submitted 
to arbitration. The union thereupon pre- 
sented the arbitrator with data showing the 
extent to which the cost of living had risen 
as well as with information indicating the 
prevailing wage scales. The employers coun- 
tered with the claim that business condi- 
tions did not permit them to make any 
wage adjustments. The union then offered 
statistics which revealed that business, far 
from declining, had been improving and 
that the profits of the particular manufac- 
turers had been going up accordingly. The 
decision of the arbitrator in this case was in 
favor of the workers. 


As can be seen from these cases, arbi- 
tration procedures are used to resolve dis- 
putes during the life of an agreement. Once 
the agreement expires, the powers of the 
arbitrator lapse with it. Not until the 
agreement is renewed does the authority of 
the arbitrator receive a new lease on life. 
In other words, whenever an agreement 
expires, each party is free to exercise its 
economic strength in order to reach a re- 
newal of the contract. 
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Occasionally, however, it is found, in 
negotiating a new contract, that most of the 
points at issue are agreed upon, with only 
a few points remaining unresolved. In such 
cases, it is not unusual to resort to arbitra- 
tion. It becomes necessary, however, to 
appoint an arbitrator to hear the specific 
issues in question. These issues are carefully 
defined, and the authority of the arbitrator 
then flows from the special agreement 
worked out between the parties. 


Even the Taft-Hartley Law did not in- 
vade the area of labor-management rela- 
tions relating to voluntary arbitration. In 
those disputes which involve employer- 
financed welfare funds, the Taft-Hartley 
Law provides that when the employers and 
the unions are unable to agree on arbitra- 
tors, either of the parties may request the 
Federal courts to appoint one. However, 
there is nothing in the law which prevents 
the parties from selecting an arbitrator of 
their own choice. 


Against Compulsory  Arbitration.—In 
similar fashion, the Taft-Hartley Law pro- 
vides that when unions have a jurisdictional 
dispute as to whose members are to be 
employed on a 
employer files a complaint with the National 


particular job, and the 


Labor Relations Board, the latter must giv¢ 
the unions ten days to settle the difference 
by themselves before it attempts to decide 
the issue. Thus, the union’s freedom to 
reach agreement on such questions, though 
restricted to a considerable extent, is 
nevertheless safeguarded. 


It should be borne in mind that labor 
in the United States, both the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I-O., as well as the employer 
groups are opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion—that is, arbitration ordered by the 
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government or arbitration conducted 
through personnel sclected by government 
agencies without a specific request to that 
effect made by both parties in a dispute. 
There is universal agreement that only 
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in this way can genuine collective bargain- 
ing, free from any form of government inter- 
ference or domination, be preserved. 


—By Lazare Teper. 


MEMORIAL STATUE OF FATHER FLANAGAN UNVEILED IN 
“BOYS TOWN.” 


A memorial statue of the late founder 
of Boys Town, Father Edward J. Flanagan, 
was unveiled recently at the famed “town” 
for homeless and wayward boys in the State 
of Nebraska. More than 1,500 persons 
attended ceremonies during which Mon- 
signor Nicholas H. Wegner, successor to 
Father Flanagan as director of Boys ‘Town, 
accepted the memorial from John Harris, 
founder of Variety Clubs International. 

The statue, presented by the entertain- 
ment world’s organization devoted to huma- 
nitarian projects, shows Father Flanagan 
with his hands on the shoulders of two boys, 
while two others sit at his feet. The sculp- 


PROGRESS IN 


in British 
hospitals during the six months that they 
have been under state control have been 
indicated by the Chairman of the Board 
which administers hospitals in the South- 
West Region. Here the 
4,500,000 is double that of the other’ regions, 
and the probiems which arise throughout 


General lines of progress 


pepulation of 


Britain are seen in their full perspective. 

This Board 
hospitals, with 
68,000 patients, 
smoother than was anticipated. 


took over more than 500 
accommodation for 


and has found the tranégfer 


about 


It states that in some respects hospital 
services have already been improved. Sweep- 
ing reforms were not visualised, the aim 


being to maintain the existing services, and 
to embody current improvements as they 


HOSPITALS 


tor was Eugene Kormandi of Notre Dame 
University (South Bend, Indiana). 

“The story of Father Flanagan’s achieve- 
ments challenges the admiration of the 
world,” said Harris in making the presenta- 
tion. ‘We hope that this statue, placed in 
the spot he loved, will forever shine as an 
inspiration and prove a shrine to the 
memory of a man who gave unselfishlv to 
others.” 


Father Flanagan was the first recipient 
of the Variety Clubs International Humani- 
tarian Award in 1938 and kept in close 
touch with the work of the organization 


until his death on May 15, 1948. 


UNDER STATE CONTROL 


Detailed 
to be made before any drastic changes are 
considered. Contracts have been made 
with 350 whole-time and 950 part-time 
specialists in various branches of medical 


become practicable. surveys are 


science, and the eventual aim is that every 
patient under hospital care will be in 
charge of a specialist. 


Hospitals have their own management 
by which the drawbacks of 
administration are avoided. 


committees, 
centralised 


Far from degenerating into a system 
of remote control for hospital services, the 
National Health Service has resulted in 
a. harmonious combination 


effort with State enterprise. 


of voluntary 


—(London Press Service). 
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MEANING OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Speaking to Delhi teachers receiving 
training under the Delhi Municipality adult 
education scheme, on Sunday, Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan, President, Indian Library 
Association, said that considerable confusion 
was caused by the different meanings 
attached to the term “adult education” as 
practised in different lands. 


In his recent tour of the countries of 
Europe and America he found that hardly 
any two countries aimed at similar results 
or used similar agencies in their adult 
education movement. In Denmark, the 
attempt was to reach young persons 
about five or six years after they left 
school. The content of the course excluded 
information or further training in the arts 
and crafts practised by them, this help 
they are getting from the employers or 
professional organizations. The course in- 
cluded only literature and fine arts like 
music, painting and dancing to sublimate 
emotions, civics, geography and history to 
widen their civic sense and induce an inter 


national outlook, and fundamental sciences 
to strengthen their foundation, for the 
pursuit of their vocations. The teacher 
and the library played a considerable part 
in the system. 


In Sweden, the objective of adult edu- 
cation was the same but included men of 
all ages. Self-education through books was 
dominant and instead of a teacher each 
circle had a leader often chosen from among 
the group itself and occasionally employed 
from outside. 


In America, on the other hand adult 
education was more concerned with the 
Americanization of the immigrant, i.e., his 
induction into the culture and language 
cf America. It included, therefore, making 
the literates in one language literate in 
another. 


—Dr. 
Teachers. 
From The Indian Journal of Adult 
Education, Vol. TX. No. 6. November, 1948. 


Ranganathan’s Talk to Delhi 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Girls Growing U.P. By A. P. Jephcott. Faber & Feber Ltd., London, Pp. 172. 6s. 


Pearl Jephcott’s book about Girls Grow- 
ing Up reads like a novel. It has no hero; 
the heroine is not one but many. Two 
hundred and forty thousand girls of fourteen 
and fifteen who leave the elementary schools 
of England and Wales every year to start 
work are studied in the role of heroines 
against the background of a _ war-torn 
country. The authoress allows us to peep 
into the minds of young working-class 
girls, into their thoughts and desires, 
joys and sorrows, trials and_ tribulations, 
by following a bold but novel way of putting 
down in the book the autobiographies of 
the girls known or unknown to her, as 
well as fragments of their conversations. 


Chapter one is entitled ‘One Girls’ Story, 
by Mary Smith. This I believe is the story 
of working class girls all over the world. To 
quote “I started school at the age of five 
in 1926. My father was just an ordinary 
man working in a machine factory and my 
mother was the average woman... .You 
see since I was eight years of age, I used 
to go home from school to wash the dishes 
after ten and then do housework... then 
homework.” At thirteen, Mary Smith leaves 
scHool to start work. “New to the ways of 
the world in which I was entering, and eager 
to start work, I awakened by the sound of 
an alarm clock....By 7-30 am. I was 
out looking for work, but all in vain, and 
for three whole weeks, I haunted factories 
and the Unemployment Exchange... . 


On the fourth week, Mary finds work 
as a shop-assistant. By the time she is 
nineteen, she has tackled all sorts of jobs 
and has become hardened to the outside 
world. This attitude towards life—hard- 
boiled, cynical and bitter, is typical of most 


of the working class girls, who, when they 
leave schools, are still very young to enter 
the ranks of wage earners and to enter into 
the world of adults where competition and 
injustice prevail. 


To remedy this evil, radical changes are 
necessary, both in the educational system 
and in society. Therefore in chapter three, 
Miss Jephcott points out what is wrong 
with the elementary schools and suggests 
improvements. She condemns the gaunt, 
bleak school-buildings whose exteriors are 
“oddly lacking in character’ and whose 
interiors are “horribly restless to the eye.” 
Secondly, she condemns big classes which 
breed laziness and indifference in the 
students, and also the lack of open spaces, 
which means that an elementary school 
child never handles a tennis racquet or a 
hockey stick. The comment of one girl, “I 
wish they taught you something a bit use- 
ful” betrays the academic character of her 
education. Therefore, the writer advocates 
for pleasant attractive school-buildings with 
open spaces, smaller classes, and eleven 
years of schoo] instead of nine. The writer 
also lays stress upon the importance of 
having Day Continuation Schools, which 
mean that every boy and girl up to a cer- 
tain age, say eighteen, should be made to 
attend school for a short time every week, 
during working hours. This will enable the 
young worker to realise that education is not 
something which “you grow out of, at 
fourteen, like a pair of shoes,” but some- 
thing “which gives you a standard of excel- 
lence” which will enable them to distinguish 
between good and bad. 


Work, to most of the young girls under 
consideration, means 3/6 or 5/- for pocket- 














money and some return to their parents 
after their years of sacrifice for them. They 
are never taught to look upon their work 
as a service to the community or as a source 
of real satisfaction to themselves. This 
satisfaction can only come if the right type 
of work is given to each individual according 
to her like or ability. Besides, good working 
conditions should be created, with good 
wages, rest-breaks, holidays and genuine re- 
creation. These measures will stop a girl 
from constantly changing her job, and thus 
save a terrible waste of abilities of the ado- 
lescents who are the young life of the state, 
the energy that can transform our world into 
a fine place for living. 


A questionnaire was sent out to 
several girls between 14 and 18, and it was 
realised that most of the girls spent their 
leisure hours in dancing or going to the 
movies. Their favourite reading matter was 
provided by cheap magazines or penny- 
novels, The vast amount of energy wasted 
on these pursuits could be guided into the 


The Adventure of Education. 
(Managing Editor), Bombay. Pp. 124. 


The Adventure Of Education is a 
bi-monthly journal published under the 
auspices of the Educational Adviser to 
Bombay Government, and is an extremely 
valuable contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation. It appears at an opportune moment 
when the country has already obtained its 
freedom and is on the way to testing new 
ideas and theories in the field of education. 


This journal as stated in the Editorial 
is a “multiple-purpose project.” A glance 
at the contents shows us how. The journal 
not only deals with “Educational Problems” 
but depicts how “Education Forges Ahead”, 
then takes us round the “Educational 
World” {India and Abroad), gives us a 
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proper channels by means of giving them 
proper recreational centres or “clubs”. 


Miss Jephcott with her wide experience 
of club organisation, lays down the follow- 
ing functions of a club, which are well worth 
reflecting upon. A club should teach co- 
operative living, and the meaning of true 
democracy. The club members should be 
drawn from different social classes, and the 
adults who help to direct youth groups 
should also belong to all classes. The older 
members should show affection and under- 
standing to the younger members. The club 
rooms should suggest warmth and beauty 
and comfort. 


What Miss Jephcott advocates for the 
adolescents of England and Wales, let us 
all advocate for the adolescents of our own 
country. The book will act as a valuable 
guide to those interested in the ‘Service of 
Youth’ campaign. Let us first organise such 
a campaign, in India. 


M. N. D. 


Volume I, Number 1. Shewak Bhojraj 


Re. 1-8-0. 


peep into the “World of Books? and the 
“Educational Digest” and finally presents 
us at the “Teachers’ Forum”. 


In the section on “Educational Prob- 
lems” we have thought-provoking articles by 
educationists of wide experience. Educa- 
tion has been dealt with from various 
angles—rural, religious and democratic. Mr. 
Chandavarkar makes a good distinction 
between religious instruction as imparted 
in schools and religious education. “The in- 
struction imparted through textbooks and 
tested by means of examinations has very 
little in it to commend itself. It is not so 
much the subject-matter, but the total effect 
that it leaves upon the Growing mind which 
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is important. Religious education whieh 
means the imparting of the knowledge of the 
high and noble ideals of life seeks to create 
an attitude of reverence and compassion.” 


While Mr. Chandavarkar makes a fer- 
vent plea for “Universal Religion” through 
religious education, Mr. Dawood pleads for 
the propogation of the ethics of social 
behaviour through democratic education; 
Mr. Vyas believes that education should 
promote not only communal harmony but 
the ideal of “One World” as well; Mr. Rauf 
hopes that the young people of our country 
will voluntarily come forward to render 
social service, but if the response is not 
great enough then this should be made 
compulsory for our college students. Such 
a step will accelerate the campaign for 
literacy and will be of great help towards 
educating our rural population on which 
Mr. Naik has written a lucid article. He 
hopes that in the case of rural education, 
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the National Government will not follow 
the same policy as the British Government 
namely “Out of sight, out of mind.” 

Through the pages of this Journal, let us 
hope that the efforts of Jai H. Vakeel for 
children who need special care and train- 
ing will receive wider recognition. Mr. 
Katagade’s efforts to educate the Berads—a 
criminal tribe—are to be commended, as 
well as those of Miss Amy Rustomjee for 
providing a Holiday Reading Room for © 
Children in the city of Bombay. Such 
reading rooms are needed all over India. 

Through its pages we come to know of 
the various activities in the field of educa- 
tion, such as, The New Education Fellow- 
ship, The Library Development movement, 
Post-War Department of Visual Educa- 
tion, Summer Projects of Unesco, etc. 

The journal deserves praise for its get-up. 
Considering all these points this Adventure 
is sure of success. 


M. N. D. 


Co-operative Management. By S. T. Meng and Rewj Alley Edited and 


Published by Mr. L. N. Renu, Secretary, The Industrial Co-operatives Organising 
Committee, Bombay. Pp. 100. Rs. 2-0-0. 


This is a small book written on the 
management of Industrial Co-operatives and 
suggests ways and means of strengthening 
and co-ordinating the different activities of 
an industrial society from :nanagement point 
of view. The discussion is mainly based on 
the working of Chinese Indusco (Industrial 
Cooperatives). The growth of industrial 
producers’ societies during the World War 
II and the success achieved within a very 
short period in China is an outstanding 
contribution to world co-operative methods 
in the sphere of production. 

The Chinese Indusco were launched in 
1938 by a mixed group of British, American 
and Chinese. The pioneers visualised two 
main tasks: Firstly to construct immediately 
an industrial framework within which to 


provide esseatial requirements; secondly, a 
long-range programme to build up Chinese 
industry permanently on co-operative found- 
ation, thus eliminating all the evils of a 
capitalistic and centralized system of pro- 
duction. The success of their Chinese 
brethren in this field may inspire Indian 
cooperators and help to facilitate the tre- 
mendous task of establishing a ‘Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth’ ahead of us. 


The book is divided into fourteen parts 
dealing with different aspects of co-opera- 
tive management. The authors have used 
the term management in a very broad sense. 
According to them, management means 


that “the group must take the right action 
at the right time.” 




















In the first few parts the authors have 
dealt with the structural side of a co-opera- 
tive, the technique of admitting members 
and ways of handling them. The selection 
of good members is of primary importance 
in an Industrial Co-operative. We should 
educate them for a definite purpose and in 
‘he words of the authors “we have to train 
people so that they will be creative and so 
that they will be able to analyse all they 
see and hear and adapt it to the better 
living of the villages where they will work 
later.” 


The problems discussed in the next four 
chapters are planning, production, technical 
improvement and finance. There should be 
planning in three principal directions 
namely, organisation, production and _ busi- 
ness. Production should be _ directed 
towards the betterment of the members who 
are the real owners of the means of produc- 
tion and not for individual aggrandisement. 
The type of machinery needed will be such 
as will be simple and will minimise drud- 
gery and eliminate exploitation. Improve- 
ment in technique should be made according 
to the convenience of members, modified by 
experience. Strong finances are to be built 
with the economy of members, assistance 
from central organisation and raising loans 
from outside. Formation of reserve funds 
with the practice of thrift and elimination 
of waste is necessary. 


The other problems of management 
attacked in the latter parts of the book are 
marketing and supply, formation of federa- 
tions, devising proper rules and regulations, 
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functions of a promotional agency, the role 
played by manager and establishment of 
relationship with other organisations. 


The formation of federations cannot only 
facilitate the functions of supply and 
marketing, but it can provide cheap credit 
also. 


In addition to co-operative constitution, 
there may be rules and regulations govern- 
ing the administration of society, main- 
tenance of accounts, business transactions 
and general affairs. These disciplinary 
measures form the basis for co-operative 
living. The tasks assigned to a promotional 
agency may be to devise ways and means 
of promoting a new type of peoples’ industry 
to replace that which has been lost. 


Finally, industrial co-operatives can 
achieve tremendous strength when good re- 
lations are established with all other orga- 
nisations of ordinary man. 


The book, under review, provides in- 
terestiiig reading of practical importance 
as the authors have some experience of the 
actual problems confronting the Industrial 
Co-operatives. Co-operation has gigantic 
potentialities in furthering the interests of 
men of small means. It is a mode of life for 
them rather than a series of separate insti- 
tutions. There is no reason why we should 
not benefit from the experiences of our 
Chinese brethren in the rehabilitation of 
decaying indigenous industries when the 
economic conditions of both the countries 
are so much alike. 


A. H. R. 


Gaol Delivery. By Mark Benny. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1948. 


P. 128. 
This book is described in the foreword 


in the hundred replies made by ex-prisoners 


- as “an account of English prisons "during to a questionnaire prepared by the Howard 
There were 


the war, based on the testimony contained League for Penal Reform.” 
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many cunscientious objectors in prison 
during tke recent war and most of those 
who sent their observations in response to 
the League’s efforts to gather the experience 
and advice of ex-prisoners about the present 
conditions in the prisons belonged to this 
class. “Conscientious objectors are obvious- 
ly a class apart from the ordinary run of 
prison inmates. They are penalised for their 
virtues rather than their vices.... No one 
... Will believe them prone to deliberate 
misrepresentation or distortion of fact.” It 
is worthwhile to point out in this connec- 
tion that the unofficial inquiry committee 
which published the report entitled English 
Prisons To-day after the first world war also 
took evidence from many _ conscientious 
objectors who had served prison sentences. 

Mr. Benney who read and analysed the 
replies has added his own experience to 
those of all the contributions. He, it should 
be pointed out, made a very early acquain- 
tance with His Majesty’s Prisons. “I have 
eight convictions (or is it nine?) for indic- 
table offences on my, police record, with 
experience of five prisons and one Borstal 
institution.” The material contributed by 
him has made the book a readable docu- 
ment presenting an admirably accurate 
account of modern prison life. 

Assembling the experiences of one 
hundred ex-prisoners, the author gives a 
lively and critical contribution to the sub- 
ject of crime and punishment. The short 
sections which are well written bring out 
a vivid and detailed picture of each aspect 
of prison life as seen by the prisoner from 
food, work, and health, to staff, religion 
and punishment. The shortcomings and 
fundamental weaknesses of prison adminis- 
tration have, however, been treated with 
great restraint. Mr. Benney has taken care 
to see that different phases of prison life from 





the “reception” to the day of liberation 
are discussed in this searchlight on the 
state of English prison and their future. 


The fact that the vitality of a penal ins- 
titution lies in the training and attitude 
of its staff, is made increasingly evident 
from this study. It is not enough to have a 
prison well run by the Standing Order Book. 
What is essential for controlling the leak- 
age in human resources as a result of crimi- 
nal behaviour is an institution where the 
prisoner can feel that he is a person. The 
Standing Order Book can be of service 
only in providing broad principles. 

In the last chapter, Mr. Benny makes 
a significant proposal for a new approach to 
the treatment of crime. The state according 
to him, should seek for an essential altera- 
tion in direction and _ concern itself 
more with the task of equipping the pri- 
soner with the social habits and skills he 
will afterwards need in his cveryday life 
as a Citizen. 


The author is at his best when he deals 
with such questions as the purpose of pri- 
sons, the make-up of the criminal, and the 
social attitude to crime. Expressing the 
need for a change of purpose in the whole 
system, he sums up in these terms: “Our 
prison system is designed to incapacitate, 
separate, punish, deter and _ reform 
offenders.” 


Mr. Benney accepts the penal system 
as an inevitable part of the existing society. 
He believes in the immediate need for re- 
form on a wide scale to remove some of 
the brutality and inhumanity that surround 
our prisons today. Therefore, he summa- 
rises his criticisms into proposals for reform 
which would benefit both officials and 
inmates. 


J. J.P. 














